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EDITORIAL 


The Problem of Language 


HE problem of language is with us from the beginning to the 
end of our lives. Scarcely twelve months are allowed to pass 


before the great struggle begins—the struggle to master form, 
to express meaning. Mercifully the child seldom realizes that it is 
a struggle. No time-limit looms ahead of him, no examinations 
threaten him, and the acquirement of language can be as normal and 
natural as any other part of his growth. Only some quite unusual 
circumstance is likely to cause serious tension or difficulty—as, for 
instance, some initial physical handicap or some defect in those re- 
sponsible for his training. Recently in a subway car I sat opposite 
a strange and in many ways a pathetic trio. On either side an adult 
was gesticulating in deaf and dumb language: in between was a small 
boy, apparently quite healthy and normal, yet faced at the very be- 
ginning of his life with the problem of learning two languages—one 
for the outside world and one for the inner circle of those who loved 
him and upon whom his very life depended. 

But although for the normal child the acquiring of the language 
of his fathers can be a smooth and almost unconscious process, his 
contacts with widening circles of his fellows inevitably leads to the 
sharpening of the problems which language presents. How can he 
make himself understood by those who are not always patient or sym- 
pathetic enough to try to grasp what he is anxious to say? How can 
he understand those who are speaking of realms of experience into 
which he has had no opportunity to enter? How can he discern the 
meaning of more abstract expressions which seem to him tenuous 
and unreal? These are problems which no one is able to avoid com- 
pletely. If he becomes a manual worker or a technician or engages 
in any form of scientific discipline the problems will be less acute. 
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If, however, his work is concerned with any form of human relation- 
ship—government, international affairs, community welfare, educa- 
tion—the problem of language is never far away and his very success 
or failure in life may depend upon his wise handling or his mis- 
handling of words. 


‘THE LANGUAGE OF DIPLOMACY 


By far the most serious aspect of the contemporary problem of lan- 
guage arises from the fact that the accredited representatives of the 
nations of the world seem unable and ever unwilling to grasp the 
meaning of words which are essential for the establishment of con- 
fidence and peace. In time of war action holds the place of major 
importance. Words indeed have a significant part to play within 
the bounds of each combatant community—to stimulate zeal, to in- 
spire hope, to renew courage. But of far greater importance are 
swift and determined actions. Nothing can make up for weakness 
or hesitation when the opportunity for decisive action appears. 
With the cessation of hostilities, however, a different situation arises. 
Now comes the time for words. Action, of course, is still necessary 
but words must be the main instruments for the restoration of order 
and the establishment of peace. Conferences are held, treaties and 
covenants are formulated, pacts and agreements are signed. But if 
any of these are to have the slightest chance of achieving their object, 
it is essential that there shall be both a willingness on one side to use 
words within a definite context of meaning and a genuine attempt on 
the other side to understand words within the context in which they 
are employed. 

The practice which makes friendly international relationships im- 
possible and any hope of a lasting peace a mere delusion is the delib- 
erate misuse and arbitrary mishandling of words so that they are used 
as cloaks to deceive rather than as torches to give light. There can 
be no doubt that Cardinal Griffin was right when in a recent speech 
he declared that “the most disturbing feature of modern statecraft 
is that we have not the slightest idea what many leaders mean by the 
terms they use and, not to put too fine a point on it, very little rea- 
son for believing that they mean anything at all.”” Unless words are 
used sincerely with the full intention of expressing meaning, they 
become mere masks. ‘This does not imply that we can ever be re- 
leased from the task of trying to understand the precise significance 
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of words used in social contexts other than our own. It is quite con- 
ceivable, for example, that a word like “democracy” may have a some- 
what different connotation in one environment from that which it 
possesses in another. So long as this is clearly recognized, there need 
be no barrier to progress in mutual understanding. But if there be 
a deliberate obfuscation of words, a cunning use of terminology 
which may appear satisfactory on the surface but which has no depth 
of tradition or intention beneath it, then all the pacts or treaties in 
the world will be of no avail. Peace and order can only be estab- 
lished on the foundation of sincerity and truth. 


‘THE LANGUAGE OF THE CHURCH 


The problem of language constitutes a matter of deep concern for 
the Church in at least three ways. First in the field of religious 
education. Just as a child grows up within a family and learns the 
language of the family normally and naturally, so a child may grow 
up within the Church and gradually become acquainted with the 
language and vocabulary of the Church. Catechisms have gone out 
of fashion and even the teaching of the actual words of Scripture is 
no longer popular. Attempts are made to express the Christian 
faith in forms which children may easily grasp—and up to a point 
such attempts are fully justified. But there is a language of the 
Church, there are great words which have become like sacred shrines 
through the use of successive generations. Such words must not be 
allowed to fall into disuse and become mere places of historic in- 
terest. Only as young feet still tread their courts can they continue 
to be centers of living worship. It is by no means impossible for 
children to grow up into a familiarity with such terms as salvation, 
holiness, righteousness, fellowship, faith. Familiarity with these 
words need not breed contempt. Instead, successive years can bring 
an enlargement and enrichment of meaning and a sense of living 
within a great tradition and moving towards a common destiny. 

In the second place there is the field of Christian evangelism. 
Here the problem of language is felt at its sharpest. How can the 
Gospel of Christ be expressed in language which the world can 
understand? Of what value is it to proclaim to the world that the 
Gospel offers a final “security,” when security has come to be inter- 
preted almost exclusively in material terms? What good purpose 
is served by declaring that the Gospel sets men “‘free’’ when freedom 
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is taken to mean a carefree existence, devoid of obligations or re. 
sponsibilities? Faced with this situation, the Church is prone to 
follow one of two courses. On the one hand there is the tendency 
to hold to the language of tradition at all costs. What does it mat- 
ter if the words seem stodgy and heavy—an unpalatable diet for the 
unbeliever? Such a diet, it is judged, is essential for health and sal- 
vation and the outsider must take it or leave it; if he leaves it, he 
alone is responsible for his ultimate loss. How often one has heard 
addresses which are strictly orthodox in language but strangely lack- 
ing in interest or power! And the results, so far as can be seen, are 
negligible. On the other hand there is the tendency to indulge in 
language which is light and airy but evanescent. A famous novelist 
spoke bitingly in one of his books of the “puffy” language which 
adorns most Church magazines. A letter came to me recently from 
one who, speaking of a certain sermon, remarked that the words were 
“like bubbles floating in the air or like the froth on a glass of beer— 
they didn’t seem to connect up with ideas at all.’’ It is hardly sur- 
prising that such language is ineffective. It may produce a mo- 
mentary impression but again its lasting results are negligible. The 
problem of evangelism today is intimately connected with the prob- 
lem of language. To avoid on the one side the Scylla of a stodgy 
orthodoxy and on the other side the Charybdis of a frothy modernity, 
is a task sufficient to call for all the resources available to man. 

The third field in which the problem of language becomes acute 
is that of inter-Church relations. At the moment discussions to- 
wards the reunion of Christendom are going on in many parts of the 
world, and important meetings of the World Council of Churches, 
of the Lambeth Conference, and of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance 
are to be held within the next two years. At such a time it is im- 
perative that the problem of language should be taken seriously. 
There must be no language of diplomacy in the council of the 
Church, no attempt to secure agreements by the cloaking of the 
plain meaning of words. In particular, close attention must be 
paid to the way in which words can change their meaning. A nota- 
ble example may be seen in the word “bishop,” a term which is 
playing so large a part in reunion discussions at the present time. 
As Professor Filson pointed out in the July number of THEOLOGY 
Topay, it may actually be a mistranslation to render éricxora by 
“bishops” in Philippians 1: 1 and in similar passages, seeing that to 
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the ordinary reader today “bishop” inevitably suggests the idea of 
an Episcopal or Roman Catholic bishop. Here we find a vivid il- 
lustration of a principle already referred to—that a word has its 
precise connotation only within a particular social context. A 
bishop to an Anglican means one thing, to a Roman Catholic an- 
other, to a Swedish Lutheran another. ‘There is something in com- 
mon in the three usages but the differences are greater. It is ques- 
tionable therefore whether any real progress can be made in reunion 
discussions by attempting to make episcopacy one of the basic forms 
of the united Church. Inevitably it will mean different things to 
the various contracting parties and this means that the seeds of dis- 
union will be already present. Surely what is being asked of the 
different nations of the world may justifiably be asked of the dif- 
ferent Churches—the abandonment of a large measure of their sov- 
ereign rights. Let the Episcopalians abandon the term “bishop,” 
let the Presbyterians abandon the term “presbyter” in the constitu- 
tion of the united Church—if such there is to be. This is no aban- 
donment of an essential heritage. Rather it is a mark of a deter- 
mination to be honest with words and to ensure that in the united 
Church there shall be a transcended episcopacy and a transcended 
presbyterate to form the new ministry for the new Church which 
God is bringing into being. This is only one amongst many ex- 
amples that might be given. The vital principle at stake is that in 
the conversations of the next few years there will need to be the most 
rigid honesty in the use of words, the most painstaking effort to un- 
derstand what a word means in a tradition and social context other 
than one’s own, and an unswerving determination not to resort to 
words which cloak rather than clarify basic realities. 


LANGUAGE AND LIFE 


In what direction then may we seek a solution to the problem of 
language? The answer must surely be that the only final criterion 
of words is the Word, that words can only be vehicles of living truth 
insofar as they are related to him who is the living Word of God. 
Any word which has become an instrument by which an individual 
seeks to gain his own self-advantage, any word which has become a 
lever to exalt and magnify a particular society, has already become 
a dangerous and even a disastrous thing. But so long as a word is 
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kept within the context and the range of influence of the Word, it 
serves as an instrument to bring salvation and blessing to mankind. 

What does this imply within the various fields of which we have 
spoken? For the field of Christian education, it means that the great 
words of the Church’s vocabulary can only be filled with life and 
meaning when they serve to represent the living actions of the Christ 
himself. The fault of the Reformation catechisms was that they 
were too abstract and formal. The more recent emphasis upon the 
stories of Jesus and about Jesus is right. Only the stories must not 
be used to serve a purpose for which they were never originally in- 
tended. They were never designed simply to promote feelings of 
kindliness and urbanity and toleration in those who heard them. 
They were meant rather to show that Jesus saves, that Jesus is the 
resting-place of faith, that Jesus is the creator of true fellowship, that 
Jesus is righteous in his acts and judgments. In fact they were con- 
cerned with those great matters which are represented in the vocabu- 
lary of the Church. This vocabulary then can keep before the eyes 
of Christian educators the all-important ends towards which human 
life must be directed. Teachers in turn must ever seek to keep the 
vocabulary fresh and vital by pouring into it the deeds and sayings 
of Jesus himself. If the great Christian words are taken to represent 
only a particular pattern of experience or a particular code of be- 
havior they quickly become lifeless and effete. If on the other 
hand they are constantly charged afresh with the dynamic energy 
of the living Christ, if his demand and succor are constantly pulsat- 
ing through them, they cannot fail to retain their vitality and 
strength. 

The same principle operates in the field of Christian evangelism. 
Orthodoxy only becomes heavy when it turns in upon itself. When 
it is intent upon sucking into its own orbit whatever lies upon its 
fringe, when its main concern is to build up its own numerical 
strength and prestige, then its influence upon the outside world 
withers and dies. It may be impressive in sheer weight and size but 
it is immobile and inert. Yet when it receives the quickening of 
the fresh breath of the Spirit of Christ, when the ancient and time- 
honored forms are really filled once again with the stories of that 
which Jesus actually said and did, when the words in fact regain 
their true relationship to the Word, then orthodoxy renews its vigor 
and goes out willing to lose itself if only Christ may be brought to 
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the world and the world to Christ. At the other extreme the at- 
tempt to speak the language of modernity only becomes light and 
frothy when it severs all connections with the historic Christian 
faith. When it is intent upon accommodating itself to the world, 
when its main concern is to speak prettily and attractively, then its 
influence also withers and dies. Its words are as the sound of a 
very lovely song; they do not summon to crisis and to action. If, 
however, the words are related afresh to Christ himself, if they are 
submitted to his judgment and are molded to the form of his Gos- 
pel, then modernity can become incisive and can speak to the deep- 
est needs of the world today. 

Thirdly there is the field of Christian order. In this realm cer- 
tain words may seem to be the defenders of a precious heritage; in 
reality they may be the defenders of the privileges of a particular 
social group. Or again words may appear to be symbols of a con- 
tinuous life; in reality they may be mere symbols of a determination 
to maintain the status quo. The fact is that if they are to continue 
to live, words must always be growing and expanding, stretching out 
beyond themselves to embrace wider areas of life. As soon as words 
begin to contract and harden and become instruments of separation 
and exclusion, they lose their relationship to the living Word and 
minister to self-interest rather than to the glory of Christ and the 
promotion of his cause. 

One day in July of this year an article in the New York Herald- 
Tribune carried the headline ‘Prisoner of own Propaganda.” It 
told how a particular political party had put out a platform and had 
thereby won votes. But now in spite of the fact that the platform 
did not express its own deepest principles, the party was well on the 
way to becoming the prisoner of its own propaganda which it had 
adopted for expediency’s sake. To follow such a course would be 
fatal for the Christian Church at any time. It dares not become a 
prisoner of its own propaganda. No precise formula can finally 
express Christ and his Gospel. Thus it is the Church’s responsibil- 
ity to reform its language constantly by relating it to the Word of 
God. This ,involves a thorough-going honesty in the twin disci- 
plines of historical criticism and theological formulation. It in- 
volves an energetic determination to bring every word into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ. At all times the Church is faced with 
the alternative of becoming prisoner of its own propaganda or of 
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bringing all its words and formularies into captivity to the living 
Word. To choose the former alternative would be disastrous. Let 
the Church then spurn the apparent security of literalism and rigid 
institutionalism; let the Church launch into the deep, relating the 
Gospel adventurously to the world in which it lives and expressing 
the Word of God through words which are capable of creating a 
living witness to him who is the Saviour and Lord of mankind. 
F. W. D. 


The Reformation Testimony 


HIS issue of THEOLocy Topay is devoted to certain aspects of 
Reformation thought and theology. This is an appropriate 
time for such a theme since the last Sunday of October has been 
designated as Reformation Sunday, a date in the Church calendar 
which is acquiring new significance and increased observation all 
over the country. Much has been written in recent months on the 
need for a resurgence of essential Protestantism, but there is little 
evidence of unanimity as to what constitutes the living soul of Prot- 
estant Christianity. One reason for this confusion is the lack of 
agreement as to a point of departure. Should we define Protes- 
tantism in terms of its historic forms, by trying to list the cardinal 
principles of its faith, or by returning to the theological systems of 
the sixteenth century? Perhaps all these avenues are worth explor- 
ing; yet it is possible to pursue these and other approaches and still 
miss the original impulse of Protestantism. For the Reformation 
was not only, or in the first place, a new theology; it was a new testi- 
mony to the Christian Gospel. The inner meaning of the Protes- 
tant Reformation does not yield to historical research or the analysis 
of theological systems and confessions of faith; these were the by- 
products of what Philip Schaff called ‘“‘a deeper plunge into the 
meaning of the Gospel.” ‘The following articles illustrate in one 
way or another certain aspects of this Reformation testimony, the 
re-capture of which we believe to be the great need of Protestant 
Christianity today. 


The editorial has been prepared for this issue by Professor F. W. 
Dillistone. His name is not new to THEOLOGY Topay, for he has 
been a diligent and enthusiastic contributor and supporter from the 
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beginning. When he was at Wycliffe College, Toronto, Dr. Dil- 
listone was a member of our Editorial Council and a frequent con- 
tributor to the Review. He is now Vice-Principal, London College 
of Divinity, and as Associate Editor acts as our British agent. 

The brief devotional article, “The Inspiration of God,” is an af- 
firmative utterance of what is sometimes termed the divine initiative. 
It is possible that religion can become no more than a man-made de- 
vice for self-assertion; it is only as God speaks to man and empowers 
with his Spirit that religion becomes a revelation. ‘Taking his text 
from the Old Testament, the author draws attention, in eloquent 
language, to the much neglected doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Paul 
C. Johnston is the pastor of the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles. 

The first major article bears a commonplace title, “Faith and 
Reason,” but it is by no means a prosaic treatment of this perennial 
problem. Those who know the author’s important recent work, 
Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth, do not need to 
be told that Erich Frank writes simply and suggestively on the pro- 
found and controversial issues of philosophy and religion. It may 
be said that from one point of view the problem facing Protestant 
thought today is the resolution of the relation between faith and 
reason. Protestantism has always taken pride in being a reasonable 
faith; but it is neither a rationalism nor an irrationalism. It is the 
author’s contention that, ‘Faith is never entirely separable from 
reason. We could not reason if we did not believe, nor could we 
believe if we had not reason, and reason alone can understand what 
we believe and can give our belief actual existence in the world.” 
Erich Frank was born in Prague and studied in Germany where he 
later became professor of philosophy at Heidelberg and then at Mar- 
burg. Since 1939 he has been teaching philosophy at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


One of the encouraging signs of Protestant revival is the so-called 
“Luther research” which has been conducted by many scholars in 
recent years in an effort to re-appraise the great Reformer and his 
work. No one is better acquainted with this movement in America 
than Wilhelm Pauck, Professor of Historical Theology at the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. In “Luther and the Reformation,” 
Professor Pauck discusses some of the current right and wrong inter- 
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pretations of Luther. By concentrating on the misconceptions, the 
real Luther gradually emerges. For example, Luther is vindicated 
of the common charge that he paved the way for authoritarianism, 
on the one hand, and individualism, on the other, and, coming up 
to the present day, Professor Pauck takes issue with Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s interpretation as found in his Nature and Destiny of Man. 
All this is not solely in the interests of proper critical and historical 
perspective, for the author believes, “that if the Reformation were 
properly understood, it would be recognized as one of the chief 
sources from which we might derive the strength of renewal for 
spiritual creativeness, for it would then be seen as a movement that 
arose from a profound comprehension of the Christian faith, a move- 
ment, therefore, not only of historical but also of contemporary 
significance.” 


If the Reformation was a deeper plunge into the Gospel, then the 
attitude of the Reformers toward the Bible, their interpretation and 
understanding of its truth, becomes a matter of great consequence. 
The authority of the Bible is certainly one of the cardinal principles 
of Protestantism, but Roman Catholics like to point out that Protes- 
tantism’s present divisions and lack of common faith stem directly to 
the attempt of the Reformers to wrest from the Church and arrogate 
for themselves the interpretation of the Scriptures. Did the Re- 
formers mean that everyone could interpret the Bible as he pleased? 
Did they, on the other hand, because of their concern for Biblical au- 
thority, create a ‘‘paper pope” which in time became more despotic 
and autocratic than any Rome had produced? ‘These are some of 
the questions which demand a fresh interpretation of ““The Reform- 
ers’ Use of the Bible.” Paul L. Lehmann, formerly of the depart- 
ment of religion at Wellesley College, author of Forgiveness: De- 
cisive Issue in Protestant Thought (1940), is now Associate Religious 
Book Editor of the Westminster Press and newly appointed visiting 
lecturer on Christian social ethics at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


What happens when one interprets the Bible—as the Reformers 
did—as the living Word of God? For one thing, the Bible ceases to 
be merely a repository of theological facts and figures and becomes a 
divine communication, or better conversation, between God and 
man. This is to read the Bible with one eye on the past and the 
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the other on the present. An example of such interpretation is sug- 
ited gested in the article entitled, ‘““The Gospel of Paul: A Study in 
sm, the Prison Epistles.” Choosing three of Paul’s letters, Hunter B. 
up Blakely, the President of Queen’s College, Charlotte, North Caro- 
Vie- lina, sketches in broad and revealing strokes what F. R. Barry once 
an. termed Paul's “philosophy from prison.” It is a picture of Paul, 
cal but it is also a reflection of the Gospel. ‘The author has had a varied 
ere career as pastor, professor, and college president. As a graduate stu- 
ief dent in New Testament, he studied in Edinburgh and Berlin and in 
for this country under A. T. Robertson of Louisville. 

lat 

e- Associated in the minds of many with what is called neo-orthodoxy 
ry or neo-Protestantism is the crisis or Barthian theology. It may be, 


as Wilhelm Pauck suggests, that Barth’s recall to the Reformation is 
his most significant contribution to contemporary theology. But 


1e true as that may be, it would be unfortunate to imply that before 
id Barth there were no true interpreters of Reformation Protestantism. 
e. Such a one, who is immortalized in the memories of many, was P. T. 


1921. As recently as 1938 a reprint of his The Work of Christ, 
which first appeared nearly thirty years earlier, was issued in Eng- 
land with a foreword by John S. Whale who remarked that Forsyth’s 
» position “anticipates by nearly a quarter of a century the ‘realism’ of 
2 our modern theology.” It is for this reason that Forsyth has been 
called a “Barthian before Barth.” One of those who is not able or 
desirous of concealing his debt to Forsyth is Professor John Mackin- 
tosh Shaw of Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario. Giv- 
ing in brief form the substance of three of Forsyth’s most influential 
books, Dr. Shaw makes the man and his message live and, in addition, 
points to the abiding contributions of his theological emphases. It 
is opportune to have this insight at this time for we are told that a 


25 Forsyth, the Principal of Hackney College, London, who died in 


number of Forsyth’s books are about to be reprinted in Britain in 
answer to repeated and continuous public demand. 


The charge is often heard that Protestantism has failed to give rise 
to a vital doctrine of the Church. That is a half truth, but it is true 
enough that Protestantism is faced today with the task of formulat- 
ing anew its conception of the Church. Evidence that this is already 
taking place is furnished in the modern impetus toward ecumenical 
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thinking and action. Writing in the symposium known as Protes- 
tantism, Samuel McCrea Cavert says that ‘““The ecumenical move- 
ment of today is a clear indication that Protestantism cherishes the 
ideal of community as well as of individuality.” But there may be 
a danger, as some believe, in speaking of ecumenicity as an end in 
itself. ‘The need for unity is great, but the need for union of con- 
viction and faith is even greater. And strangely enough, the the- 
ology of the ecumenical movement has not received the attention it 
deserves. Our final article, “The Doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Unity of the Church,” makes a distinct and original contribution to 
such an emerging ecumenical theology. By a brilliant analysis of 
the various one-sided emphases regarding the Persons of the Trinity, 
Professor H. Richard Niebuhr of the Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, shows how in each case the unity of the Church is imperiled, 
and that only when the Trinity is interpreted as a unity of the Per- 
sons is the doctrine of the Church, as well as of the Trinity, safe- 
guarded. ‘This we believe to be one of the most thought-provoking 
discussions of the Church that has appeared in recent years, and its 
reading and study is certain to result in a renewed appreciation both 
of the Trinity and the Church. 
Hu. 3. &. @. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF GOD 


By PauL C. JOHNSTON 


“The God that answereth by fire, let him be God” (I Kings 18: 24). 


John Henry Jowett, commenting upon Elijah’s contest with the 
priests of Baal, wrote: “Any dutiful person can build an altar with 
the sticks and stones of his endeavor, but only a living God can sup- 
ply the fire!” And so it is, individuals and groups construct altars 
everywhere on this planet. Each nation throws up its several heaps 
of stones, business has its shrines, and education its self-conscious 
fanes. We conceive vast enterprises, project intricate maneuvers, 
arrange our sticks in sundry and marvellous manners; but an amaz- 
ing number of all these serve no ultimate purpose, and lack even the 
power to survive. Is the reason not patent? Their strength is only 
of man’s imagination. For the burning he relies upon his own phos- 
phorescence; whereas ‘only a living God can supply the fire.” 

Both the Baal-worshippers and Elijah put together their altars of 
hope—only the latter received the baptism of flame. In terms of 
this study, this is ‘““The Inspiration of God.” It is an exposition of 
the Divine Dynamic. It signifies the invasion of our human ex- 
perience by the “Wholly Other,” supplementing righteous under- 
takings and signaling the progressive and final triumph of the Good. 
It creates “‘supermen” in the sense in which the disciples of Christ 
in the first century were elevated beyond their ordinary capacities 
and possessed of an overcoming joy. From it flows all the perma- 
nent moral enthusiasm the world has ever known. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is the most able encouragement 
we have for continuance in the present struggle and trust for the 
Kingdom of God in the future. Yet it is the most neglected. Mod- 
ern man, enamored of his gadgets and reluctant to “open an east 
window on the Divine surprise,’”’ has constructed his world on the 
horizontal, secularized it all, and sought to organize his life apart 
from God. The result is indicted in a thousand portents; judg- 
ments of the utter bankruptcy of this method and the philosophy 
that supports it abound in the vacuity and agony of these times. 
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Whatever be our mental restraints, there can be no question as to 
the Christian experience of the Holy Spirit. We are aware of him, 
we suspect, in proportion to the genuineness and abandon of our 
obedience. He is the harbinger of hope, and the agent of new life. 
By him the truths of the character and therefore the laws of God are 
revealed, clarified, and interpreted. Through him the intents of 
God are made manifest. By him come the “gifts” the Apostle de- 
scribed with such ecstasy. He is the “Inspirer,” for he takes and 
intensifies our best. He does not cancel out our original endow- 
ments; it is a great truth that God respects the persons he has made, 
even unto the limits of our freedom. But, given our willingness, he 
can so possess us that we may, O wonder of wonders, come wholly 
within the shared life of God! 

These are parlous and fearful days, as everyone knows. But to 
each of us who is ready to accept the ancient blessing, ever new, “Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit,” there is no cause for dismay. ‘The world 
situation can never grow so dark that confidence, tranquillity, and 
joyous strength are unavailable for the believer. God is not a static 
thing, he is a dynamic Person. And, having made his investment 
of faith in man and in man’s possible estate, his holy will is bound 
to be realized. It will be accomplished on earth, as it is in heaven, 
by way of him who works through lives like ours, faulty but ready 
to his touch. 

And there is this further shaft of light. The Holy Spirit makes 
the obedient Christian equal to any situation which may appear, 
however novel and unprecedented it prove to be. This is because 
he is possessed of God and raised by him to the level of any emer- 
gency. This is a great word for our times. It is reflected in that 
brave preface which George Macleod wrote to describe the Iona 
Community in Scotland: “To say that the Churth, in a day of transi- 
tion, must be prepared to change some of her methods is not to be 
impatient but to express confidence in the continued activity of 
God's Spirit, who has never failed to speak to his Church, and never 
confines his promptings to the great and wise: but shares out a suf- 
ficiency to any little company prepared to move forward in his name, 
with however many stumbles.” 
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FAITH AND REASON 


By ERICH FRANK 


AN as a rational being can never be satisfied with non- 
rational belief alone. However unreservedly he may be- 
lieve in God he is forced by his reason to account for his 

belief. It is not enough to have faith-one must also understand 
what one believes. Yet can religious faith stand the logical investi- 
gation of reason? Does not reason mean questioning? It is in the 
nature of reason to ask in respect to everything: whether it is, what 
it is, and why it is, thus calling in question its very existence. Can 
we then escape doubting our belief in God? Reason has to free us 
from all subjective illusion and childish prejudice. It shows us ev- 
erything, even ourselves, in the light of objective reality. Reason 
gives us an ultimate criterion of truth. 

And yet it is reason itself which in the course of its reasoning finds 
out its necessary limitation. Reasoning means asking for reasons. 
Everything in the world has its cause in some other thing through 
which its existence is necessarily determined, and this cause again is 
the effect of another cause which precedes it. 

In this way the world presents itself as an endless chain of causes 
of which none is ultimate. And yet by its very nature our reason 
is impelled to seek a resting place in this never-ceasing regression to 
ever more remote reasons. For if this series of reasons does not rest 
upon the immovable foundation of some unconditioned cause it 
yields beneath our feet. The whole universe and with it our rea- 
son itself must thus sink into the abyss of nothingness unless beneath 
this infinite series of reasons there is something else, as its ultimate 
foundation. And is not such an unconditioned cause, such Being 
of all Beings, what the philosophers call God? Are then not those 
right who claim that the existence of God can be proved by reason 
itself? But how can reason discover such an ultimate cause? Cer- 
tainly not by mere inference from the relative and contingent con- 
ditions of this world. Induction can lead merely to a probable and 
particular hypothesis, never to a necessary and universally valid re- 
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sult. Therefore those philosophers who, like Plato and Aristotle, 
wanted to prove the existence of such an absolute principle were 
forced to assume that reason in an intellectual intuition can visualize 
that absolute Being, the Idea, as immediately as our senses perceive 
the material objects in this world. 

Today, however, hardly anyone would be ready to admit that our 
reason possesses such a supersensible power. But then there remain 
only probability and belief upon which reason can base its own truth 
as upon its ultimate presupposition. Thus it is belief and not rea- 
son on which finally all our rational insight is founded. So long as 
I follow the chain of theoretical reasoning I cannot find any uncondi- 
tioned cause, either in the world or in myself. You think that your 
will is the ultimate cause of what you are doing: but if you investi- 
gate the matter you will always find some precedent cause by which 
your supposedly free will was psychologically determined. And yet 
in spite of all this, at the moment when I act I do not doubt that it is 
I myself who act and that my will is free to take the initiative. 

The existence of a free will cannot be proved by sufficient evi- 
dence, and yet in spite of all theoretical objections no human being 
has ever doubted on the plane of action that he is free to make a de- 
cision and is responsible for what he does. Thus our idea of free 
will is based merely on our belief, and yet there is a certainty in our 
practical will which overcomes any vacillation of our theoretical rea- 
son. And it is this voluntary certainty which is typical also of faith. 

Yet, is it not under the very influence of our will that our judg- 
ment is led so often into error? How can reason then allow any as- 
sumption of faith, even belief in free will? The answer is clear: 
because if reason itself were not spontaneous and free in its own 
thinking but in its turn were determined by other causes, there could 
not be truth in it. Reason must be a self-determined cause of its 
own reasoning or its whole truth breaks down; thus reason indeed 
has faith in its freedom as a necessary presupposition for its own 
truth. 


I 


From a merely metaphysical point of view the problem of creation 
and that of free will are one and the same. Both creation and free 
will mean an absolute beginning of a series of causes in the world: 
creation is an absolute beginning of the universe; free will is the 
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beginning of a series of causes in ourselves. Our speculative rea- 
son, however, can never be forced to cease asking for a cause even 
of such a beginning and can therefore always question the existence 
of a God as the creator of this world as well as that of freedom in the 
world. It is faith, a voluntary act, not knowledge upon which our 
certitude in both cases is based. Faith is never absolutely certain on 
the purely intellectual plane. Intellectually there is always some 
element of uncertainty and doubt implied in it. As Aquinas puts 
it: “The intellect assents through an act of choice between two al- 
ternatives whereby it turns voluntarily to one side rather than to 
the other. So long as this voluntary choice is accompanied by doubt 
and fear of the other side the result will be mere opinion. If it is 
accompanied by certitude and no fear of the other side is at the root 
of it there will be faith.” So long as I believe in God only because 
I am afraid of the opposite alternative and try to escape from its 
gloomy consequences, my belief is subjective opinion, not real faith 
which means a free decision of my whole being, free and unfettered 
by the things of this world. 

Faith is an act of free will and can therefore not be forced on us 
by any rational calculation. There would be no need for faith in 
man if he could have certain positive or negative knowledge about 
such objects as God or man. If he knew these objects he would not 
believe in them. It is impossible that the same thing should be 
believed and known by the same person. 

It is true in such a belief there is always the danger of error: and 
who wants to be a fool? Is the sceptic then not wiser who suspends 
his judgment? For we can have certain knowledge only of what is 
open to our senses or what can be inferred from them. And we can 
perceive only “facts,” that is to say things already done and existent 
in this world. Our world, however, is primarily a world of human 
beings, of men endowed with will. In our world the main objects 
of our consciousness are not things but men, that is to say subjects, 
endowed with self-conscious will like ourselves, and our life consists 
in the interdependence of wills. Will is a disposition to bring forth 
something which is not yet and may never be existent, and it is the 
will of others upon which our own will and our whole existence are 
dependent. But how do we know of this will? You cannot see the 
good will of a friend whom you love. You can see his deeds, hear 
his words, but in his good will you can only believe. There is al- 
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ways a risk, never certainty. If you do not want to take this risk, if 
you refuse until you have objective evidence, then love will never 
come to you. For love is faith in someone else’s faith. If your faith 
meets his halfway, your faith in him may help to bring his love into 
actual existence. It is belief in another’s will on which all human 
relationship is dependent. We act only on the basis of a vague be- 
lief. ‘Take away belief from human life and all morality and love 
will vanish from the earth. If you wait until you have sufficient 
evidence your life will be left without love. You will be bereft of 
the very thing of which you wanted to be sure. Rational calcula- 
tion does not secure love and faith but destroys their very life. 
There is no love without a risk, because there is no love without 
freedom. It is not merely the physical existence of another person 
with which our moral will is concerned but his will, and this will of 
his is free and therefore can be recognized only by a congenial power 
in us, that is to say by a faith in him which is itself a free act of will. 

And this is still more true of our faith in God. Let us assume that 
the existence of God could be proved with utmost certainty through 
rational arguments as some philosophers and theologians claim. 
Thus, however, only his physical existence would have been proved. 
Nobody indeed doubts that there is some all-pervading force and 
energy in nature to which we owe our life. If we call this power 
God, then there is no rational being who does not believe in some 
God, be it matter or energy or the inscrutable enigma of life. But 
would such a God be at all what we mean by the word God? What 
makes God a true God is a quality which can be grasped only in faith. 

To make this clear I would like to use the simile of fatherhood in 
terms of which religious faith always has been understood. As Em- 
ily Dickinson puts it: ““They pray to the great eclipse whom they call 
our Father.” Children obey their parents and love them merely 
because they believe that they really are their parents. And yet by 
reason one cannot know anything at all about it. As for the father, 
one has only the pledged authority of the mother on which to rely; 
as for the mother, one has the word of the doctor, the nurse, or the 
servants. Even the mother herself might be deluded, her baby be- 
ing stolen and another child being fraudulently substituted. And 
yet we believe, and believe without any doubt, that our parents are 
our true parents although we must admit that we can never know it 
for certain. 
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Thus the morality of all family life is based on mere faith and who 
would condemn him who paid all obligations to his supposed parents 
even if his belief in them were unfounded? On the other hand, that 
man would deserve contempt who refused to love his true parents 
merely on account of the fear that he might love the wrong ones. 

St. Augustine used this example in order to show that no stone of 
human society would remain on another if we wanted to believe 
nothing that cannot be known and perceived by our senses. In re- 
gard to such human relations, there may be a certain, though limited, 
possibility of making sure what one believes. Even if no human be- 
ing can have the experience of its own origin at a time when it was 
not yet existent, there are others who can bear witness of it. The 
importance of the question, however, is moral not intellectual. 
Even the natural child has a father. In this case it is not the course 
of nature that changes, but its moral meaning. The child who 
learns he was deceived in his moral faith in his parents will hardly 
recover from this blow. He may build up a new moral world of 
his own, but something irreparable, his naive trust in man, will be 
destroyed. 

Whether God is the true father of man to whom he owes his ex- 
istence and love or whether Mother Earth has begotten him by 
merely natural forces is a question which transcends any rational 
evidence. 

But here too it is the moral even more than the intellectual aspect 
of the question which is of consequence. ‘The course of nature does 
not change whether man believes that he owes his existence to God 
as his loving father or to Nature alone—but his heart changes. Mod- 
ern man who has lost faith in God has not become immoral for that. 
On the contrary, from a rational point of view he may be more moral 
than the faithful; he tries hard to build up a world of decency, truth- 
fulness, and justice on merely rational grounds and to make the earth 
a better place to live in. He believes in a brotherhood of men even 
without a father. But as in the case of the natural child, something 
irreparable has been lost. For only the heart, not the reason, be- 
lieves in a heart not one’s own. 

God, our Father, is not the God of philosophy or metaphysics, that 
is to say, an object which rounds out our rational knowledge and may 
make a philosophical system complete. Such a God is only a meta- 
physical phantom. (The attitude of the philosopher who tries to 
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find out the truth about God through merely rational arguments 
reminds one of a man who would study physiology in order to dis- 
cover his true father.) The true God can be found only in faith, 
To find God is to believe in him and this is to believe in his belief 
in us. In this act of faith man himself moves out of the center of 
reality and into his place steps a higher Being. By giving up both 
himself and his truth as something ultimate he recognizes that what 
he can see and understand is uncertain and that only what he cannot 
see is certain. 


II 


Now you may ask whether such a philosophical formulation ex- 
presses what religion itself means by faith. In order to answer this 
question let us consider the only two religions in which the idea of 
faith has gained fundamental importance: I mean Judaism and 
Christianity. There is of course no religion in which belief in a 
god, love or fear of him, does not play a considerable part. But as 
long as the gods are regarded as powers manifest in this world or 
in man’s life one can experience their presence immediately, and 
therefore one does not need to believe in them. Then Nature itself 
is divine and the world full of gods. The perfect expression of such 
a religion is myth, which is a free creation of poetical imagination 
having little to do with what we call faith. The idea of faith and its 
meaning could not be consciously developed before God came to be 
considered as a power beyond this world, that is, not before the ad- 


vent of the Jewish religion. The piety of the Old Testament began | 


with the idea of faith, with complete self-commitment to God. 
What faith meant to the Jews is expressed in the story of Abraham 
who to them is the father of the race and at the same time the father 
of faith: ‘““They which are of faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham” (Rom. 4: 16; Gal. 3: 7). Abraham, “who hoped against 
hope,”” was indeed a perfect example of what faith really means. 
He believed in God and obeyed him against any rational evidence 
such as can be found in nature or in man’s rational ethics. His son 
Isaac is the symbol of this faith. He is the son of faith rather than 
of nature. In him Abraham sees the promise of the future, and 
yet when God seems to command the slaughter of his son he does 
not hesitate to obey and to commit what man’s moral reason must 
consider the most horrible crime. Faith reveals itself as something 
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above even moral law, or rather as its real foundation. This is indi- 
cated in the profound words (Genesis 15: 6) “And he believed in 
the Lorp and he counted it to him for righteousness.” It is here 
perhaps that for the first time in the history of humankind the word 
“believe” is used in this pregnant way. 

The religion of the Old Testament is a religion of faith as no other 
religion before it. The principle of faith, however, is not yet ex- 
plicitly formulated in the Old Testament. Even the terms for faith 
and belief occur only rarely. To the Jews, faith was a matter of 
course, it was expressed in their whole life, they did not feel the need 
of making it clear and conscious in contraposition to a purely rational 
conception of truth. The Jewish religion is a religion of action. 
All theoretical reflection recedes into the background before the ac- 
tual performance of faith. The Jewish religion has no clearcut 
dogma. The only fundamental commandment is: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” On these two commandments 
“hang indeed all the law and the prophets” (Matt. 22: 40). 

It was not until the Jews became acquainted with the world of 
Greek civilization and philosophy that they gained a consciousness 
of the distinct character of their own religion. And thus we find 
the first philosophical formulation of the nature of faith in the 
Graeco-Jewish thinker who endeavored to interpret the central ideas 
of the Old Testament in the rational terms of Plato’s philosophy, 
that is to say, in Philo. 

Philo was the first in the history of philosophical thought who con- 
ceived of the ideas of creation and free will, ideas which the Greek 
philosophers did not understand in their metaphysical implications. 
Above all he was the first great philosopher of faith. To him faith 
is the very cornerstone of all philosophy and religion. What he says 
about faith belongs among the most important contributions of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy. It is true that, even before Philo, Hellenized 
Jews had begun to reflect on the important role faith played in their 
religion. But they hardly did so with full consciousness. For the 
Greek philosophers, on the other hand, God had remained a mere 
abstraction, an ultimate yet negative principle, such as the Idea of 
Good in Plato which is beyond Being and Mind (Nous). Philo’s 
thought is entirely determined by Plato’s ideas which he reads into 
the Old Testament. In a few passages, however, the passion of his 
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own faith breaks through his Platonic terminology; so for instance 
when he speaks about the supreme Idea of Good in connection with 
the Scriptural reference to Abraham’s faith: ““God himself is the sum- 
mit, God who partakes of nothing but has imparted of His own to 
all particular beings from that fountain of Good—Himself.” Every- 
body recognizes the familiar Platonic formulas in these words and 
yet the Idea of Good is no longer an abstract principle, it is the living 
God—a person. To man the one and infallible good is, therefore, 
no longer virtue but faith in God: ‘Faith is the all-round better- 
ment (BeXriwots) Of the soul which is firmly planted in God who is 
the cause of all.” Or to quote from another passage (Quis rer. div. 
haeres, 91), “Faith is to trust in God alone without taking any sup- 
port besides. This is no easy matter since our morality works upon 
us to keep our trust placed in the things of this world. On the other 
hand—to purge away each of these motives—to disbelieve in the 
whole creation (yevéoe) and to believe in God and in Him alone, 
this is the work for a great and Olympian reason which has ceased 
to be ensnared by the things of this world.” Belief in the things of 
this world is disbelief in God and disbelief in this world is true be- 
lief in God. “For when should we expect our reason to stand and 
no longer sway to and fro as on the balance save when it is opposite 
God seeing and being seen.”’ 

This is a perfect formulation of the essence of Jewish faith and 
of its relation to reason. The result of Plato’s dialectic was that 
reason leads us finally to insoluble antinomies between two con- 
tradictory opposites, and that we can overcome the vacillation of 
our intellect and find a resting place only in an ecstatic vision of 
the Absolute “One’’ which transcends reason itself. This resting 
place Philo finds in faith. 


Ill 


It is this idea of faith which occurs next in the New Testament. 
Here it is said again and again that in this life we can never see God 
in any mystic vision. We are far remote from God. To find God 
is to seek him, to believe in him. In the Epistle to the Hebrews this 
concept of faith is expressed thus: “He that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him” (11: 6). This is an unsurpassable formulation of the 
nature of faith. The existence of God cannot be ascertained before 
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we choose to believe in it. This existence is, as it were, the reward 
for our belief. We have God only in not having him. Thus, 
“Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,’”’ and the main example of such a faith is Abraham again: 
“By faith Abraham when he was called to go out into a place which 
he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed: and he went out 
not knowing whither he went.” 

We must not be surprised to find in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
formulations which remind us of those of Philo. This Epistle was 
addressed to Jews who lived in an intellectual world similar to that 
in which Philo grew up. There is, however, no reason for assuming 
that the Epistle was written by a follower of Philo. Philo’s ideas 
did not make any noticeable impression on his contemporaries, either 
Jews or Greeks. He is a lonely figure in his time and would have 
been entirely forgotten had not the early Church Fathers long after 
his death discovered him and found in his writings the conceptual 
means by which to interpret their own faith in philosophical terms. 
Thus Philo became of tremendous importance to the development 
of Christian thought and through it even to modern thought. Such 
philosophical concepts as ‘‘free will,” “belief,” “faith,” etc., which 
we use today as if they were self-evident, have their real origin in 
Philo. And yet Philo was not able to grasp the idea of faith except 
in close relation to problems of Plato’s philosophy. 

It remained for Christianity, and above all for St. Paul, to purge 
this idea of faith from all the flaws foreign to it and to understand it 
in its absolute significance. St. Paul was a Hellenized Jew like 
Philo. He had grown up in a similar atmosphere characterized by 
a combination of Jewish religion and Greek thought. The influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy and Hellenic Mystery-Religion on the 
Jewish rabbis of that time is especially evident in their striving for 
an ecstatic vision of God. In faith God remains vested in darkness. 
But these rabbis sought another way of reaching God; leaving be- 
hind the reason and even the individual self they strove to see him 
“face to face” and to unite themselves immediately with him in a 
mystic ecstasy. In the Old Testament (Numbers 12: 8) they found 
a passage in which, according to their interpretation, Moses says of 
himself that he spoke to God “face to face and no longer in dark 
riddles” (é:’ aiveyuarwv) and saw him in manifest form, “‘by sight”’ (éy 
et5e.). The very early Greek translation of the Septuagint rendered 
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the Hebrew word for “sight” with “‘eidos”’ (& et5ex), i.e., Plato’s term 
for “Form,” “Idea” (cf. Aristobulus in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica, XIII, 12, 1, 4, and II Maccabees, 1: 10). For these Jews 
Moses had become the forerunner of Plato. 

St. Paul likewise knew that form of ecstatic experience so charac- 
teristic of the rabbis of that time. He tells us in so many words (II 
Cor. 12: 2 ff.; I Cor. 2: 6) that fourteen years ago he was caught up 
to the third heaven and finally into paradise and heard unspeakable 
words. Yet after he had experienced Christ he understood the illu- 
sion of all such “visions and revelations” and that it is in faith alone 
that we are related to God; this is the revolutionary insight which 
he expresses in the famous verses II Cor. 5: 6-7: “Therefore we are 
always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, 
we are absent [far remote] from the Lord. (For we walk by faith, 
not by sight.)’”” The words “by sight” he borrows from the Septua- 
gint: in eidos (in the Platonic Idea). ‘This means: in this life we 
can never have any vision or any rational knowledge (gnosts) of God. 
It is faith alone in which we become aware of God. Again and again 
he expresses this idea in his Epistles. “‘Now we see only in a mirror 
[as it were by reflection; in an enigmatic image, é aiviyyarc], but 
then face to face. Now I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known [by God]. And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is love.” 

These verses (I Cor. 13: 12-13) reveal clearly the revolution which 
Christianity meant for ancient thought. The whole foundation of 
Greek philosophy, namely, the absolute truth of human reason, was 
finally overthrown. Even the highest vision of the Idea is consid- 
ered only a subjective reflection of the truth. We become aware of 
God only in our hearts and in our relations to other human beings. 
“You saw your brother? You saw your God,” says an apocryphal 
verse. The absolute truth is revealed in the innermost core of our 


self, in our heart, in our faith and love. The “I,” the free individual ° 


in its infinite value, becomes conscious of itself as it stands before and 
opposite to God. “I shall know [him] even as I am known,” or as 
St. Paul says in another passage (the Epistle to the Philippians 3: 12): 
“Not as though I had already attained or were already perfect: but 
I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus” (see Gal. 4: 9; I John 4: 19). In faith the 
center of gravity shifts from man to God—that is to say, to know God 
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is to be known by him. Now God is not understood as an “object” 
of knowledge, an Idea or a substance or a supreme Intelligence, but 
as a subject, i.e., as a person. Our relation to him can therefore be 
only that of faith, hope, and love, and not any impersonal relation of 
universal reason. 


IV 


According to Plato, reason, the intellection of the Idea, was the 
divine spark in us, the seed of God. To bring to growth this seed 
in our souls is the task of the philosopher. In this way his knowl- 
edge is “recollection” of what was already in him. Christ uses the 
same simile of the seed. But to him this seed is not reason but faith 
(Matt. 13: 20 and 24). Faith is “the mystery of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” ‘The Christian soul does not consider itself apart from 
God's divine substance, as the Greek philosopher did. If man is 
created by God, his soul cannot partake of God in the smallest de- 
gree. Man understands himself as created and creation means that 
God placed before and outside himself free beings like himself. 

The relation of man to such a God can be only that of faith, 
namely, an act of free will. To Plato, reason is the revelation of 
objective truth which is hidden behind the anthropomorphic ideas 
of popular religion. For Christ, it is faith which reveals the truth 
and human reason which hides it. “I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them to babes” (Matt. 11: 25 and 
Luke 10: 21). The Greek word for “wise” means approximately 
the same as “philosopher.” According to Plato the child has for- 
gotten the truth and only by developing his reason will man recol- 
lect the truth again. 

According to the Gospel, the child possesses the truth because it 
has faith, and it is faith in which also reason is grounded. This does 
not mean that faith is the opposite of reason. It is reason itself 
which understands faith as its own presupposition and as the only 
reasonable thing. For to reason is to question. Whatever may be 
the things in which we believe—this world, man, his moral nature, 
anything else—reason will some day discover how questionable such 
a faith is. Only faith in a God beyond this world or any power in 
man cannot be refuted by reason, nor can such faith be proved on 
intellectual grounds. Thus faith is never entirely separable from 
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reason. We could not reason if we did not believe, nor could we 
believe if we had not reason, and reason alone can understand what 
we believe and can give our belief actual existence in the world. 
The ultimate stratum of man’s consciousness is belief, the ‘‘faith- 
state’”’ as modern psychologists call it. If reason looses its roots in 
this stratum it becomes barren and empty; then man replaces the 
pure and virgin apprehensions of the world as he knew it as a child 
by dead concepts of abstraction. He no longer sees the world as it 
is. On the other hand, a genius is that man who remains a child 
in his soul and to whom everything is new and fresh as on the first 
day. 

Man would be in a sad plight if rational morality and justice were 
not possible without faith and love. The categorical imperative or 
any other rational standard such as the golden rule must suffice to 
build up a world of justice and decency. And yet everybody feels 
that there is something lacking in such a merely rational attitude. 
Here morality has lost its very real Soul which is love. Only “he 
that loveth another has fulfilled the law.’” For to love a person is 
to love him not, as Plato thought, for some universal value or ideal 
which he may represent, but rather to love him for himself, for his 
individual personality. Such love is the only ethical standard which 
our reason can recognize as truly moral, and without such love and 
faith in one another morality loses its meaning." 

And is it not the same with our relation to God? Here, however, 
our reason raises the same objection again and again: How can we 
know that there is a God at all to whom we owe our love? May it 
not be a pure illusion? Is it not foolish to believe in something that 
can never be proved by sufficient evidence and against which any 
rational argument seems to argue? Indeed_in the face of all our 
experience it remains a tremendous risk to believe in God and not 
in nature as the power to whom we owe our existence and love. 
But if it were otherwise our love would not be love. “Love seeketh 
not its own.” It is in the nature of love to be frustrated and to fall 
into error. Love is the direct opposite of rational calculation. 
Such calculation does not strengthen love but kills its very nerve. 
There would be no love or faith in our life if we did not take the 
risk of being deceived and betrayed. Even if love is deluded it re- 
mains love and finds its very honor in being deluded. And yet there 
is no real danger because love is the only thing which can make life 


1Cf. Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, esp. Part II, Vol. II, London, 1989. 
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worth living, even if all its efforts are doomed to failure. In this life 
most of our love is lost. Should we then not be afraid that our love 
































Id. of God might turn out to be a lost love? However this may be— 
th- God’s love of man certainly is lost. For man does not really love 
in God and care much for his love. Even if he believes in God he is 
he hardly able to love God with his whole soul. 

ild 

it * 

ld And yet the truth which is revealed in Christ is that “God is love”’ 
st (I John 4: 8, 16). In the light of this truth everything in the world 


becomes merely a likeness, a “type,’’ except love itself. Christian 
revelation is not the revelation of a theoretical dogma. Christ him- 


re 
a self, his unique personality, his individual life, what he does and 
- feels, is the revelation. And if we ask what is the test for the truth 


Is of this revelation the answer is given in the following words: “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself” (John 7: 17). The earliest 
Christians called their religion “the way” (4 656s). To them faith 
1] was not a merely theoretical knowledge, “‘a gnosis which puffeth up” 
(I Cor. 8: 1). Belief in the love of God proves itself by action alone: 
“Faith worketh by love.” But this Christian love, agape, is not 
d Plato’s eros, that passionate desire of the human soul for the abso- 
lute Ideal—the ‘‘acquisitive love” of the lower being for the higher 
one. It is, on the contrary, the love of the higher existence for the 
lower, of God for man. To love another person means to love him 
even if he is devoid of any moral or other value, even if he is a poor 
sinner. Christ said he came not to call the righteous but the sinners, 
and he loves the sinner (John 8: 10). Man’s love, eros, is deter- 
mined by its object and depends on the existence of that object. 
God's love can mean only that it does not find its very object already 
existent but creates it, as true love always does. Divine love loves 
the inferior, even the wicked. And indeed the wicked may be more 
lovable than the righteous. For he is an example of a spontaneity 
of action, of an undivided will which the righteous seldom attains. 
The perfect man would be he who does good with the same passion 
and with as little hypocrisy as the wicked does evil. 

Since faith and love are acts of free will there is always the danger 
of doubt in faith and of fear in love. In faith, indeed, we are more 
concerned with being known by God than with knowing him. Faith 
is man’s belief in God's belief in him, and to love God can therefore 
only mean to be loved by him (I John 4: 7 and 10). 
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LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 


By WILHELM PAUCK 


HE Reformation stands once more in the center of attention. 
Many of those who try to understand the troubles of our civi- 
lization in terms of historical tradition feel compelled to assign 
to the Reformation a significant influence upon the modern mind. 
There are some who are persuaded that only a rediscovery of the 
faith of the Reformers will bring about the renewal of Christianity 
which they believe to be a pre-condition of the reconstruction of the 
common life. There are others—and they outnumber the believers 
in the strength of the Reformation faith—who make the Reformation 
responsible for many of the ills of the present day. There are many 
who ascribe to Luther in particular the responsibility for the shap- 
ing of the German mind. Some even go so far as to consider the 
German Reformer as one of the spiritual ancestors of National So- 
cialism. Much of this is nothing but historical fantasy. It has 
arisen either from ignorance or from the will to distort historical 
facts for purposes of propaganda. The power of such arbitrary 
opinions could be discounted if the common conceptions of the ma- 
jor tenets in the teachings of the Reformers were sounder than they 
generally are. But in view of the fact that even among Protestants 
who should know better there prevail erroneous views of the Ref- 
ormation as a whole and of Luther in particular, a misconception of 
the vitality of the Reformation in our day is only too easily possible. 
It is my conviction that if the Reformation were properly under- 
stood, it would be recognized as one of the chief sources from which 
we might derive the strength of renewal for spiritual creativeness, 
for it would then be seen as a movement that arose from a profound 
comprehension of the Christian faith, a movement, therefore, not 
only of historical but also of contemporary significance. But, un- 
fortunately, even the fundamental convictions of the Reformers re- 
ceive today interpretations which block the way to a correct under- 
standing of their contribution. 
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I 


It is instructive to examine some of these ideas. First of all, I 
must note the interesting fact that the Reformation and particularly 
the work of Luther are generally seen as the seed-beds of either au- 
thoritarianism or of individualism. According to a widely spread 
attitude, Luther paved the way for modern authoritarianism, par- 
ticularly in the political sphere, by his opposition to the radical po- 
litical and economic movements of his time and by his encourage- 
ment of political authority in the new evangelical Churches. What 
is thus said of Luther is generally applied to the Lutherans also. As 
a matter of fact, this criticism of Luther’s Reformation is determined 
by a strange intermingling of judgments concerning Luther and the 
Lutherans. The development of Lutheranism, particularly in Ger- 
many, is viewed in such a way that Luther himself is made responsi- 
ble for what it came to be under the influence of later historical 
conditions, and thus Luther appears as the father of that political 
conservatism which was characteristic of the majority of German Lu- 
therans during the nineteenth century. 

Conversely, modern Lutheranism is identified with decisions 
which were imposed upon Luther and his immediate followers by 
the conditions and requirements of the sixteenth century. It is 
strange that, in this connection, the historical differences between the 
Lutheranism of Germany and that of other, especially the Scandina- 
vian, countries are almost entirely overlooked, so that what Luther- 
anism has become in Germany is regarded as the representative ex- 
pression of Luther’s whole work. 

Another, almost completely opposite, opinion views Luther’s Ref- 
ormation as the main source of modern individualism. This judg- 
ment is, of course, inspired by the work of the modern historians who 
are wont to mark the beginning of modern civilization by the year 
1517, when Luther began the attack upon medieval Roman Catholli- 
cism which was to result in the movement of the Reformation. But 
while it is quite right to attribute decisive significance to Luther's 
deed which destroyed the claims of papal supremacy over the whole 
of human life, it is not permissible to interpret this deed as if it had 
been inspired by a spirit akin either to the individualism of the 
Renaissance or to the individualistic freedom of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. For Luther protested against papal authority 
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not because he desired to pit the authority of his own mind against 
that of the papal Church, but because he found it irreconcilable 
with the Word of God which he had rediscovered in the Bible. Lu- 
ther can thereforé hardly be regarded as the pioneer of that secular 
individualism which found its most definitely marked expression in 
political liberalism, nor can he be considered as the pathfinder of 
that religious individualism which is the attitude of so many mod- 
ern men. 

It is not surprising that Roman Catholics should be most prone to 
attribute to Luther an individualistic spirit and to make him then 
responsible for that divisiveness of modern civilization which has 
found expression in the modern cultural crises. They are inclined 
to idealize the unity of the cultural life which, under the leadership 
of the Church, supposedly prevailed in the Middle Ages, and in 
consequence of this idealization to lay the responsibility for the dis- 
unity of modern life at the door of Luther and the Reformers, hop- 
ing in the meantime that modern men will see the errors of their 
ways and return to the obedience of the only institution of salvation. 

Such is the view of the celebrated neo-Thomist Jacques Maritain. 
In one of his early books, entitled Three Reformers which, by the 
way, he has never repudiated, he makes a vicious attack upon Luther. 
He treats him, together with Descartes and Rousseau, as if there pre- 
vailed a continuity between the “revolutions” which are associated 
with these names. He suggests in particular that the religious sub- 
jectivism of Luther, the philosophical subjectivism of Descartes, and 
the social subjectivism of Rousseau were woven of one cloth. In his 
mind there is no fundamental difference between Luther’s saying at 
Worms “Here I stand; I can do no other,” and Descartes’ slogan 
Cogito, ergo sum. In his judgment, both statements reflect a spirit 
of revolt against the religious-cultural unity represented by medieval 
Catholicism and its philosophy. 

A similar, but much more guarded and cautious, appraisal of Lu- 
ther is to be found in the most remarkable history of the German 
Reformation by a Roman Catholic. It was written by Joseph Lortz, 
Professor in the Roman Catholic Theological Faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Miinster, under the title, Die Reformation in Deutschland. 
(It was published in 1940 by Herder in Freiburg-Breisgau.) The 
very irenic, ecumenically-minded author concludes that Luther was 
not a good listener (“Luther war kein Horer’). By this he means 
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that the Reformer did not know how to obey, because he desired to 
identify his own self with the truth (or better: to inject himself into 
the truth) by which he was to live. In his opinion, Luther's trouble 
was that he was too much of a religious personalist who made per- 
sonal commitment the essence of religion itself. Lortz considers this 
an attitude of mind which must inevitably lead to an heretical dis- 
solution of the objective, super-personal authority of the Church. 
In other words, he too sees the main feature of the Reformation and 
of its spirit in an individualistic and, in the end, subjectivistic way 
of believing and thinking. In all this he has touched on the most 
importance difference between Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. He observes correctly that Luther’s conception of faith was 
that of a personal trusting relationship between man and God, but 
he fails to understand that while this faith is something utterly dif- 
ferent from obedience to the authority of the Church, it is also not 
an individualistic religiousness. “Throughout his life, Luther fought 
against two fronts: on the one hand, against the heteronomous re- 
ligious tyranny of the Pope and, on the other hand, against the 
autonomous religious arbitrariness of the sectarians, whom he named 
“Schwarmer.” His own position was that of a theonomous Bibli- 
cism, i.e., in the Bible he found the Word of God by faith in which 
God could become his God. Thus he overcame a heteronomous 
objectivism, which excludes personal commitment, as well as an 
autonomous subjectivism which disregards super-personal authority. 

It is understandable that Roman Catholics have difficulty in com- 
prehending this teaching of Luther, particularly in view of the fact 
that Protestantism itself has moved away from it to such an extent 
that it has almost lost it. For Protestant Orthodoxy has exchanged 
the heteronomy of the papal tradition for the heteronomy of a wrong 
Biblicism and of creedalism, while Protestant Modernism has re- 
newed the religious autonomy of the Reformation sectaries by re- 
garding religious experience, psychologically, historically, and socio- 
logically understood, as the only adequate source of the Christian life. 


II 


However one estimates the merits of the theology of Karl Barth 
(and I believe that serious questions must be raised concerning the 
adequacy of his interpretation of the Christian Gospel), it is impos- 
sible to deny that by setting his dogmatic theology in contrast both 
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to Roman Catholic and “modern” Protestant teachings he has 
brought all theologians once more face to face with the main issue 
of Luther’s thought. But Protestants, particularly those of America, 
are hardly able to tolerate this confrontation with Luther's teaching! 
They have lost the sense of the vitality of Luther’s Reformation to 
such an extent that they continually misunderstand some of its most 
vital tenets. ‘They commonly interpret Luther’s fight against papal 
authority as a battle for the personal right of everyone to believe as 
he pleases. In harmony with this view, it is customary among them 
to understand the Lutheran doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
believers as if it asserted that everyone is to be his own priest. What 
Luther actually taught was that faith is indeed a very personal de- 
cision—a decision for God as he has disclosed himself in Jesus Christ 
and not for what anyone might choose to be his god—and that one 
who has been given by the Holy Spirit the power of this decision is 
henceforth related to his fellowmen in love and in unselfish service. 
No insistence recurs more frequently in Luther's sermons than this, 
that everyone must do his own believing just as everyone will have 
to do his own dying. But in thus impressing the very personal char- 
acter of faith upon his hearers, Luther never was unmindful of the 
fact that in the Christian community no one is ever left alone. So 
he assured his congregation also of the comfort which would come 
to each one of them in his hour of death, for then, so he said, all the 
angels and the saints, yea, the whole Church would be with him. It 
was in this same spirit which caused him to proclaim the glorious 
teaching that each believer, having become a son of God by virtue of 
his faith, must be a priest, a mediator between God and man, to his 
fellowmen. 

This shows that Luther had a deep sense of the fellowship-charac- 
ter of the Church and that when he preferred to describe the Church 
in the words of the Apostles’ Creed as the communio sanctorum he 
desired to deny both an ecclesiastical institutionalism and a non- 
churchly atomism. In view of this, it is surprising to note that, in 
his book entitled What is Christianity?, the distinguished editor of 
the Christian Century, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, makes the 
Reformers, and particularly Luther, responsible for what he calls 
the “Protestant heresy,’’ namely, the substitution of the concern for 
personal salvation for the community-character of the Christian 
faith. He attributes to the Reformers an attitude which has come 
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to mark modern Protestantism under the influence of Pietism and 
secular individualism, and he goes so far as to say that “the church 
which the Reformers had in mind was merely in their minds.” He 
writes this in connection with his discussion of the Reformers’ teach- 
ing on the invisibility of the Church. He overlooks the fact that 
Luther specifically asserted that by characterizing the true Church 
as invisible he meant to call attention to its spiritual nature with- 
out denying its concreteness as if it had to be viewed “‘Platonically,” 
as he put it. 

Dr. Morrison’s major concern, namely, the affirmation of the “‘his- 
torical” community-character of Christianity (Augustine stated it in 
the sentence: “Christ and the Church belong together’’) is sound, 
but it is regrettable that due to his misconception of the faith of the 
Reformation he has failed to see that in attacking the individualistic 
perversion of Christianity by modern Protestants he might have 
claimed the authority of the Reformers as his allies. 

Another misunderstanding of Luther’s spirit, which is widespread 
among Protestants, is closely related to this erroneous view of the 
unsocial and un-churchly character of the Reformation. It con- 
cerns Luther's position in the Peasants’ War. There is no need to 
defend Luther for the extreme harshness of his writings against the 
revolters. Even when one takes the crudeness of his age into ac- 
count, his anger and demand for punishment appear as excessive. 
But the criticism commonly levelled against him in connection with 
his relation to the peasants is not primarily directed against his per- 
sonal behavior, but against the principles which guided him. It is 
said that he was unable to see the social responsibility imposed upon 
him as the leader of the Reformation and that he was a cultural de- 
featist. Yet the nature of the decision imposed upon him by the 
peasants’ revolt was such that these general criticisms do not seem 
pertinent. Luther opposed the peasants not because he did not 
sympathize with their demands for social justice, but because it 
seemed to him that, insofar as they identified their cause with his, 
they were using his religious demand for the universal freedom of 
the Word of God in order to bolster their own economic and po- 
litical ends. When the revolt had broken out (even before the 
peasants had received Luther’s reply to their communication to 
him), and when it proved to be a leaderless, plan-less, destructive 
revolution, Luther found himself face to face with a decision between 
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anarchy and tyranny. He recognized both as evil. Yet he regarded 
anarchy as an evil greater than tyranny, and he called upon the 
princes ruthlessly to break the rebels. He never justified tyranny 
as such and by his words addressed to the princes, not only after the 
blood-bath of the Peasants’ War but also throughout his life, he 
again and again condemned it. Luther was here confronted with 
a concrete historical situation of most fearful import. It is cer- 
tainly superficial to say that what he did was inspired by a lack of 
Christian social responsibility. One wonders what his critics, had 
the same concrete choice been put before them, would have done. 


III 


So far I have discussed certain pretty general misconceptions of 
Luther’s teaching which clearly sap the vitality of the Reformation 
in our day. I now turn to the views recently expressed by two dis- 
tinguished leaders of American Protestanism which, because they 
will find an echo in wide circles, are very important. These views 
concern the character of the Reformation. 

I turn to an article by Professor William C. Bower, published in 
Christendom (Summer, 1944) under the title ““Protestantism’s Inner 
Conflict.” Its main thesis is that contemporary Protestantism is 
faced by the dilemma of having either to choose between the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, its “two essentially different historical 
sources,” or to decide for a synthesis between the two. Professor 
Bower characterizes the “two sources of Protestantism” as follows. 
The Reformation, he says, was “a reaction from orthodox Roman 
Catholicism.” He wants it noted “that with the exception of cer- 
tain important doctrines, such as that of salvation by faith, that of 
transubstantiation, and the authority of the Bible,” this revolt against 
Catholicism “was chiefly in the realm of ecclesiastical practice.” As 
a result, he believes, the theology of Protestantism has for the most 
part moved well within the orthodoxy of Catholicism. The Renais- 
sance, on the other hand, was a “reaction from the whole intellectual, 
social and political system of the Middle Ages. As such it was a reac- 
tion against Catholicism as only one phase of medieval culture. . . . 
It focused attention upon the world of nature and of man as distin- 
guished from the supernatural and other-worldly.” By placing the 
emphasis upon inductive reason, inquiry and experimentation, it 
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became ‘‘the fountainhead of liberalism’’; in it “the structural foun- 
dations of the modern world”’ were laid. 

Under the influence of these two sources of Protestantism, Pro- 
fessor Bower writes, the history of Protestantism must be seen as 
marked by two tendencies—‘‘toward liberalism on the one hand, and 
toward a reaffirmation of a traditional medieval orthodoxy on the 
other.”” The choice of contemporary Protestantism, as he sees it, 
is either to return to the “orthodox Catholic origin of Protestant- 
ism,” involving a renunciation of “the liberalism that derives from 
the Renaissance”’ together with “‘self-reliance, the social gospel, and 
rational religion,” or “‘to go forward to an even more radical appli- 
cation of the methods of empirical and experimental thought to the 
problems of religion and life.” Professor Bower advocates that the 
second alternative be chosen, but he also states that “it is devoutly 
to be hoped that [Protestantism] will not lose the fundamental and 
enduring values that it has inherited through its long and significant 
orthodox tradition.” 

This whole view is remarkable, so it seems to me, not on account 
of its plea for a certain kind of Protestant liberalism, but because of 
its rather unusual interpretation of Protestantism in general and of 
the Reformation in particular. It cannot be doubted that there 
exists in Protestantism the dilemma of which Dr. Bower speaks. 
However, when one searches for its historical roots, one is guided not 
to the Reformation and the Renaissance, but to the Reformation 
and the Enlightenment. Liberal Protestantism has arisen from the 
latter movement. ‘The origins of this movement lay in part in the 
Renaissance insofar at least as it can be said that the culture that had 
been planted in the Renaissance came to full blossoming only in the 
Age of Reason. The full unfolding of the Renaissance had been 
retarded by the Reformation, as Troeltsch has pointed out in his 
analysis of modern civilization, but the Reformation and the cul- 
tural conditions which it produced made it possible for the intellec- 
tual culture of the Renaissance to flourish under new auspices in 
the so-called ‘‘modern” centuries. Only if one takes this rather com- 
plicated cultural process into account, is it permissible to say that 
Protestantism as we know it originated in the Reformation and in 
the Renaissance. But in such a case, it must be recognized that 
whatever dependence of Protestantism upon the Renaissance there 
was, it was indirect rather than direct. However, even with this 
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qualification, this is a rather unfortunate characterization of Prot- 
estantism. A historically much more correct analysis would derive 
Protestantism from only one source, the Reformation, and attribute 
the rise of Protestant Liberalism to the transforming influence of the 
intellectual forces of the Enlightenment upon Reformation-Protes- 
tantism. ‘That Professor Bower speaks of two sources of Protestant- 
ism, the Renaissance and the Reformation, is, I suspect, due not only 
to his rather simplified interpretation of the cultural beginnings of 
modern history (for the actual relations between the Renaissance 
and the Reformation were, except for Humanism, very slight), but 
also (and primarily) to his failure properly to understand the spir- 
itual nature of the Reformation. 

It is certainly astonishing that he can say that the Reformers’ “re- 
volt against Catholicism was chiefly in the realm of ecclesiastical 
practice.” For as a matter of fact, ecclesiastical practices were of 
secondary significance to all Reformers, and particularly to Luther. 
Their opposition against the Papacy and their criticism of the Mass 
belong to the realm of practice, to be sure, but they were inspired, 
first and last, by religious and theological considerations for the 
proper understanding of the Gospel. In the light of this, it is sur- 
prising that Professor Bower can suggest that except for ‘‘certain 
important doctrines such as that of salvation by faith, transubstanti- 
ation, and the authority of the Bible,” the theology of Protestantism, 
insofar as it was inspired by the Reformation, moved within the 
orthodoxy of Catholicism. For precisely the doctrines of salvation 
by faith and of the Bible made all the difference in the world in the 
contrast between the Reformation and Roman Catholicism. 

Indeed, one must go so far as to say that wherever Protestantism 
ceases to derive its life from the faith in the forgiving grace of God 
as the Bible witnesses to it and as the Reformers rediscovered it, it 
is cut off from the sources of its spiritual life. For the difference 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism does not lie in the 
field of world-views and philosophies, as Professor Bower seems to 
believe, but in the realm of the religious relation of men with God. 
If the difference were primarily philosophical and intellectual, Ro- 
man Catholicism would not take Protestantism as seriously as it does. 
The Roman Church has always known how to come to terms with 
changing world-views. Its adoption of Aristotelianism in the Mid- 
dle Ages, its alliance with the Renaissance, and the growth of Neo- 
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Thomism in our day prove this fact. Also in Protestantism, the 
concern with intellectual and secular world-views has been of sec- 
ondary importance. But what matters most decisively is whether 
one understands Christian salvation as by grace and faith or as by 
works, as an absolute reliance upon the divine word of forgiveness 
or as confidence in the sufficiency of man. With this issue, Professor 
Bower should have dealt more profoundly than he has done. That 
he did not do so, is, in my opinion, due to the fact that he failed to 
see the real issue of the Reformation. 


IV 


The other contemporary Protestant leader of whom I must speak 
is Reinhold Niebuhr. Because of his sharp attacks upon Liberalism, 
he is often characterized as a ‘“‘neo-orthodox” theologian. In my 
opinion, this characterization of him is not fitting. The only real 
neo-orthodox theologian of our time is Karl Barth. But it must be 
acknowledged that Reinhold Niebuhr has re-discovered a very im- 
portant element of the Christian faith which has been forgotten and 
neglected in modern Protestantism, although it lived in the very 
heart of the religion of the Reformers. This element is the teach- 
ing on sin. Niebuhr’s interpretation of sin as pride and un-faith, 
as an abuse and misconception of man’s finite freedom is a significant 
re-affirmation of “biblical religion,” as he himself sometimes puts it, 
and of the faith of the Reformers. One may even go so far as to say 
that insofar as Niebuhr’s view of the “Nature and Destiny of Man” 
is determined by the recognition that the believing man, the Chris- 
tian man, is always simul iustus ac peccator (simultaneously righteous 
and sinful), he is re-stating one of the profoundest insights of Luther. 
Thus there seems to be injected through him into contemporary 
American Protestantism a note of Reformation-faith which, as it be- 
comes stronger, may imbue it again with the power by which Chris- 
tianity is distinguished from other religions and philosophies of life. 

However, precisely because Niebuhr is widely regarded as one who 
is bringing “classical Protestantism” to life among us, it is very im- 
portant to recognize that he fails to understand the whole of the faith 
of the Reformers and particularly that of Luther. First of all, it is to 
be noted that his thinking appears to be conditioned by a strange 
animosity against Luther which is all the more surprising in view of 
the fact that he is more closely related to Luther’s faith than to any 
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other. He takes frequent occasions to suggest inadequacies in Lu- 
ther’s teachings, but these criticisms do not seem to be founded on a 
careful study of Luther’s work. ‘They also seem to arise from a dis- 
regard of modern Luther-research. It seems that Niebuhr’s inter- 
pretation of Luther is still primarily determined by that of Ernst 
Troeltsch who made the mistake of seeing the Reformer too much 
in the light of the spirit of modern (nineteenth century) German 
Lutheranism. Thus it is understandable that he can attribute a 
“cultural defeatism” to Luther’s Reformation as if it were true that 
Luther had failed to articulate the ethical, and particularly the social- 
ethical, implications of his faith. That this was not really the case 
is known to anybody who ever read Karl Holl’s very thorough essay 
included in his Luther Aufsdtze, under the title “Der Neubau der 
Sittlichkeit.”” Here it is convincingly shown that Luther's faith in- 
volved clear ethical principles which were capable of a wide social 
and cultural application. These principles were personal freedom, 
grounded in faith, and social, communal responsibility, based on 
love. Holl has not only indicated how in Luther’s own work and 
thought these principles were extended into the whole of human 
life, but he has also proved what a radical departure they represented 
from Roman Catholic ethics. In his essay “Die Kulturbedeutung 
der Reformation” he demonstrated their very concrete, in many re- 
spects revolutionary, historical significance. One who is acquainted 
with this Luther-interpretation (and it is only one, perhaps the best, 
among many others) cannot but be astonished at Niebuhr’s charge 
of Luther’s cultural defeatism. I say all this in full awareness of the 
fact that while this charge does not apply to Luther, it may justly be 
levelled against certain features of Lutheranism as they developed 
after the Reformation as a result of historical conditions and in dis- 
regard of what could have been learned from Luther himself. 

With all this I have not yet mentioned Niebuhr’s most significant 
failure to understand Luther properly. He is of the opinion (and 
this opinion is very decisive for his own interpretation of the Chris- 
tian Gospel, as I shall show) that the faith of the Reformer was such 
that in it sanctification was so subordinated to justification that re- 
demption could never be experienced as an actuality. Here he 
seems to me to commit the error of following certain Lutheran inter- 
pretations of the forensic character of justification in which sancti- 
fication as a divine act and as a human experience has become de- 
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tached from forgiveness. Thus it is possible for him to assert (and 
this is his own view) that the Christian faith is that man is divinely 
redeemed “in principle,” but never “‘in fact.’”” Just what the rela- 
tion between this “in principle” and this “in fact” is, he never makes 
fully plain. ‘This failure he has in common with certain Lutherans. 
But not with Luther himself! Luther knew that the whole life of a 
Christian must be a life of repentance, that throughout his life in the 
body he is in process of being saved (“Wir sind’s noch nicht, wir 
werden’s aber!’’), that perfection lies in the future. This knowledge 
was grounded in the assurance that God does not lie when he gives 
his promise of forgiveness, that the Holy Spirit that sanctifies the 
man of faith “is not a sceptic.”” In other words, Luther's faith cer- 
tainly was that in Christ sinful man had not only the assurance but 
the actual gift of forgiveness, sanctification, renewal. This confi- 
dence was the citadel of the freedom of the Christian man, because 
it was the trust that the Gospel really was good news. 

Niebuhr seems to me to have fallen into the very error which he 
attributes to the Lutheran Reformation. In doing so, he himself 
has become a Christian ‘‘defeatist.”. Had he rightly understood 
Luther's interpretation of the Gospel, he would have been com- 
pelled to stress its promise of the renewal of life without having to 
lose the emphasis upon the power of sin that pervades all human 
and also the Christian life. As his teaching now stands, it is really 
not marked by the Gospel, but by a faith that is much closer to that 
of the Hebrew prophets than to that of the witnesses of Christ. God 
for him is not primarily the Father of Jesus Christ who in justifying 
man also redeems him thus reconciling himself with him, but the 
transcendent Lord of history in whose presence all idols are shattered 
and all human absolutes which are conceived in pride and defiance 
are reduced to vanity. 

As a result, Niebuhr’s outlook is determined by a profound suspi- 
cion of the deceit that lives in all human self-sufficiency and self- 
perfection and of the demonic violence that is hidden in all absoluti- 
zations of human values. This scepticism is healthy insofar as it 
enables a realistic view of the human situation. It may be regarded 
as a pre-condition of the Christian life but it is not of the essence of 
the Christian faith itself. 

If Reinhold Niebuhr had laid more emphasis on redemption, he 
would perhaps have found it impossible to suggest that the most sig- 
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nificant task today is the achievement of a synthesis of the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance. By this recommendation he means some- 
thing else than Professor Bower does. For Niebuhr desires to secure 
an important place for all that the Reformation teaching on justifica- 
tion implies. In contrast to Bower he treats it not as a doctrine of 
secondary but as one of primary importance. He knows particu- 
larly that the Reformers’ view of life in the light of the doctrine of 
justification was radically different from that of Roman Catholicism 
and that of the leaders and representatives of the Renaissance. 
When he, nevertheless, pleads for a synthesis between the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance, he does so because his interpretation of 
justification prevents him from affirming the possibility of a Chris- 
tian life of redemption, so that he is forced to seek the promise of 
a fulfillment of human life elsewhere. Therefore, he praises the 
Renaissance view of the “infinite possibilities” that inhere in human 
life and hopes that what it represents will be developed in the cul- 
tural life, but at the same time he wants to adhere to the teaching 
on justification because if culturally applied it will prevent the rise 
of an absolute trust in human possibility and keep man humble be- 
fore God. But it is very doubtful whether the synthesis thus con- 
ceived is really possible. Niebuhr himself is fully aware of the 
fundamental difference between the spirit of the Renaissance and 
the spirit of the Reformation, and he should have concluded that 
the essential secularism of the former cannot be blended with the 
conscientious religiousness of the latter. But he has been driven to 
embrace the “program” of this synthesis because he cannot see how 
on the basis of justification-faith a sanctificationist ethic, an ethic that 
envisions a fulfillment of life, can be constructed. Herein he has 
missed the true understanding of the Reformation. This failure is 
very regrettable because, among the modern American Christian 
thinkers, he has come nearer than anyone else to revive the faith of 
the Reformation. 


V 


Most of the misinterpretations of Luther's personality and work 
could be undone and rendered ineffective, if the results of the mod- 
ern research in the Reformation were taken seriously. Ever since 
1883, when the four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth was 
celebrated, but particularly since 1917, when the beginning of the 
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Reformation by the publication of the ninety-five theses on October 
31, 1517, was commemorated all over Protestantism, several genera- 
tions of scholars, especially of Germany and Sweden, have studied 
all phases of the Reformation. They have produced a veritable 
Luther Renaissance. Its effects have made themselves felt in Prot- 
estant thought and life all over the world. The Barthian theology 
has been its foremost carrier. Contemporary continental Protes- 
tantism is saturated with it. In this country, Protestantism has not 
let itself be touched by this revival of the spirit of the Reformation. 
Only a few individual scholars have concerned themselves with it. 
The Lutheran and Calvinist Churches have preferred to stay within 
the channels of their confessional and ecclesiastical traditions. ‘They 
are only now slowly beginning to realize that the fresh knowledge of 
the Reformation and particularly of Luther’s work which modern 
historical scholarship has made available might become a source of a 
revival of the Protestant faith. 

In all this, we are confronted by the general problem, how the 
Church is to use the results of the modern historical research of its 
traditions. Just as Biblical scholarship has not yet been absorbed 
by the mind of the American Churches, so also the scholarly investi- 


gations of the critical periods of Church history (especially the Ref- 
ormation) have not yet really affected them. For this reason, wrong 
interpretations of major events and movements are permitted to 
guide Christian thinking. The Church must learn to keep pace 
with its scholarship. 


1 See my article on “The Historiography of the German Reformation in the Last Twenty 
Years” in Church History, Vol. IX (1940), pp. 305-340. 













THE REFORMERS’ USE OF THE BIBLE 


By Paut L. LEHMANN 


HE Reformers’ use of the Bible was compounded of things old 
and new. They were traditionalists and innovators in the 
best sense. They neither repudiated nor idolized the past; 

nor did they seek to fashion their own present for all the days to 
come. What was new about the Reformers’ use of the Bible was the 
way in which they derived the authority of the Bible from its con- 
tent. This is a question of interpretation. But when it came to the 
actual handling of the Bible—to matters of textual exposition and 
citation; of the Bible as a tool of theological scholarship; of the gen- 
eral significance of the Bible for the life of the time, shaping the 
imagination, the understanding, and even the folkways, of tutored 
and untutored alike—the Reformers stand in the great heritage of 
Thomas and Augustine, of Origen and Irenaeus. This is a question 
of apperception. The remarkable Biblical achievement of the Prot- 
estant Reformation is that its inaugurators so compounded inter- 
pretation and apperception in the use of the Bible as to enliven the 
past and enrich the future significance of the Bible for culture and 
the Church. 

Of this achievement, Luther and Calvin are the decisive architects. 
Among their contemporaries, there are no parallels in insight and 
comprehensiveness of Biblical exposition. And among their prede- 
cessors in the leadership of the Church’s life and thought, not even 
Augustine’s deliberate and discerning Biblical thinking achieves the 
range and penetration of their use of the Bible. Luther, of course, 
gave the Bible to the modern world through his own matchless trans- 
lation into the vernacular. And though his lectures and commenta- 
ries on the Scriptures were penetrating and powerful, it was really 
Calvin who was the master of Biblical exposition. His commenta- 
ries are not only more extensive than Luther’s, covering nearly the 
whole corpus of Biblical books, but they excel in clarity of style and 
in intellectual concentration and discernment. 
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I 
THE REFORMERS’ AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE BIBLE 


Let us begin with the symbolical and catechetical agreement be- 
tween Luther and Calvin concerning the use of the Bible. “The sym- 
bolical agreement is conveniently at hand in the doctrinal standards 
of the ecclesiastical traditions that bear the names of their founders. 
The Lutheran one is the earlier and more uniformly recognized by 
those who stand in that tradition. It declares: “We believe, teach 
and confess that the only rule and standard according to which at 
once all dogmas and teachers should be esteemed and judged are 
nothing else than the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old 
and of the New Testament. . . . The Holy Ghost . . . opens the 
understanding and heart to understand the Scriptures and to give 
heed to the Word. . . .””"* The Calvinistic one is much later, and, 
though not the only Calvinistic formulary, it is the most influential 
in the English-speaking world. It declares: “The authority of the 
Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and obeyed, de- 
pendeth not upon the testimony of any man or church, but wholly 
upon God . . . the author thereof; and therefore it is to be received, 
because it is the Word of God. . . . Yet, notwithstanding, our full 
persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority 
thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness 
by and with the Word in our hearts.” * The catechetical agreement 
between Luther and Calvin does not appear under specific articles 
treating of the Holy Scriptures but it is no less explicit. In his Pref- 
ace to the Large Catechism, Luther notes that the Catechism “‘is a 
compend and brief summary of all the Holy Scriptures.’ Accord- 
ingly the fruits of catechetical study are identical with those of Bible 
study and come about in the same way. If the catechism “‘be daily 
read and practised in thought and speech, it yields much profit and 
fruit; for in such reading and repetition and meditation the Holy 
Ghost is present, and ever bestows new and more light and devout- 
ness, so that we daily relish and appreciate it better, according as 
Christ promises in Matthew 18: ‘where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’”"* And ina 


1 The Formula of Concord, Part I, par. 517, 1; Part Il, par. 594, 26; in The Book of Con- 


cord, edited by H. E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1911. 
2 The Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. I, secs. IV, V. 
8 Martin Luther, Grosser Katechismus, ed. D. Johannes Meyer, Leipzig, 1914, pp. 34 ff. 
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document of perhaps more immediate, though by no means passing, 
pedagogical aim, Calvin wrote: “We protest that on all the articles 
which have been decided by ancient Councils, . . . we receive and 
agree in all that was therein resolved, as being drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures, on which alone our faith should be founded, as there is 
no other witness proper and competent to decide what the majesty 
of God is but God himself. . . . But as we hold the Old and New 
Testaments as the only rule of our faith, so we receive all that is con- 
formable to them. . . . Now we do not seek the exposition of them 
in our own brains, but derive it from the constant usage of Scripture, 
and the common style of the Holy Spirit.” * 

Here, then, is an agreement of usage. It is concerned with what 
should and should not be taught; and with why the Bible should be 
taught and how such teaching is made effective. The Reformers 
were of one mind that in matters of faith and conduct the Bible is 
the sole norm and guide; that the Bible possesses this authority be- 
cause of its divine origin; and that the authority of the Bible com- 
mends itself, not arbitrarily but personally.* ‘This agreement under- 
lies both phases of the Reformers’ use of the Bible. Indirectly, it is 
implied in and limits their apperception of the Scriptures. Directly, 
it determines their interpretation of the Scriptures. Indeed, it is at 
this point that the Reformers really break new ground in the history 
of Biblical understanding. What this agreement means is that the 
content of the Bible and the authority of the Bible are so interrelated 
as to derive the authority of the Bible from its content and to confirm 
the content of the Bible by its authority. The content of the Bible 
is its message concerning Jesus Christ. Consequently, it has divine 
authority. But this authority is not imposed from without. It is 
the authority of the Spirit of God by whose activity the record both 


4 The phrase in the last sentence, “the exposition of them in our own brains,” refers to 
the words of Jesus in instituting the Last Supper. But just on that account, they seem > 
plicable to the point under discussion here. The “constant usage of Scripture” and the 
“common style of the Holy Spirit” determine, according to Calvin, the meaning of any par- 
ticular passage as well as of the Bible as a whole. One gets such a vivid sense of the way in 
which the Reformers’ use of the Bible is bound up with the concrete issues of life from the 
full title of the work in which the above citation occurs that it is worth recording entire: 
“Confession of Faith in name of the Reformed Churches of France, drawn up during the war, 
for presentation to the Emperor, Princes, and States of Germany at the Diet of Frankfort; 
but which could not reach them, the passes being closed. Now published for the advantages 
which may accrue from it, and even because necessity requires it. Anno M.D.LXII.” In 
Calvin's Tracts, Beveridge transl., Vol. II, Edinburgh, 1893, pp. 140-141, 162. 

5 What is involved in the distinction between the arbitrary and the personal authentica- 
tion of the Bible will be considered below. At this point, it will be sufficient to recall the 
phrase from the Westminster Confession, the “divine authority thereof, is from the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts.” 
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came into being and is freely accepted by all who read and heed what 
it says. This is the unique contribution of Luther and Calvin (and 
therefore of the Protestant Reformation) to the role and significance 
of the Bible in Christian thought and life. It never happened be- 
fore. It has been largely neglected or repudiated since. The time 
has come for its rediscovery. 


II 
THE REFORMERS’ INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE 


The interrelation between Biblical content and authority follows, 
first of all, from the Reformers’ agreement that in matters of faith 
and conduct the Bible is the sole norm and guide. 

If this exclusiveness is not to be misunderstood, two qualifications 
must be kept in mind. For one thing, the Bible had always been the 
norm and guide for Christian thought and life. St. Thomas, for in- 
stance, begins his compendium of theology by inquiring whether, 
besides philosophy, any further doctrine is required. “It was neces- 
sary,” he declares, “‘... . in order that the salvation of men might be 
brought about more fitly and more surely, . . . that they should be 
taught divine truths by divine revelation.” * These divine truths 
are, of course, derived from the Scriptures which are the compen- 
dium of divine revelation. Augustine, in a work of like proportions, 
also recognizes the providential significance of the Scriptures. The 
second part of his philosophy of history opens with the observation 
that “Scripture . . . excels all the writings of all nations by its di- 
vine authority, and has brought under its influence all kinds of 
minds, and this not by a casual intellectual movement, but obviously 
by an express providential arrangement.”* And Origen, who has 
been called “the most celebrated Biblical critic of antiquity,” brings 
the support of the first half of the third century to the views already 
cited. “All who believe and are assured that grace and truth were 
obtained through Jesus Christ . . . derive the knowledge which in- 
cites men to a good and happy life from no other source than from 
the very words and teaching of Christ. And by the words of Christ 
we do not mean those only which He spake when He became man 
. . . for before that time, Christ, the Word of God, was in Moses 


6 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, 1. 
7 Augustine, The City of God, Clark ed., Bk. 40, 1. 
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and the prophets.””"* When, then, we turn to Calvin, we seem but 
to hear an echo of the voice of the Church through the centuries. 
“Though the light which presents itself to all eyes, . . . is more than 
sufficient to deprive the ingratitude of men of every excuse, . . . yet 
we need another and better assistance, properly to direct us to the 
Creator of the world. Therefore he hath not unnecessarily added 
the light of his word, to make himself known unto salvation. . . .”* 
And in a sense we do hear the same voice. ‘The Church's teachers 
are unanimous in the recognition of the Bible as the ultimate norm 
of faith and conduct. In this unanimity the Reformers also partici- 
pate. One could go even further and say that this unanimity in- 
cludes the content of the Bible as well. The Bible is the ultimate 
norm of faith and conduct because of the message of salvation which 
is central to it. What St. Thomas called ‘the truths of revelation” 
certainly focus upon what Origen referred to as “Christ, the Word 
of God,” and upon what Calvin joins Augustine in underlining as 
“the peculiar doctrine of faith and repentance, which proposes Christ 
as the Mediator.” *° But this unanimity is accompanied by one de- 
cisive difference of mind. The critical issue is whether the Bible as 
the ultimate norm of faith and conduct is, at the same time, the sole 
or the supplementary guide to truth and life. On this point, St. 
Thomas and Luther are explicitly opposed; whereas Calvin has not 
left himself entirely free of misunderstanding, and Origen and Au- 
gustine express hesitations which Thomas was later to dispose of 
once for all. St. ‘Thomas is clearly of the mind that the ultimate 
authority of the Bible is a supplementary authority. The truths of 
revelation go beyond the truths of reason and the Biblical message 
of salvation is authenticated by the Church. This authentication 
is required by circumstances already faced by Origen. “Since many 
. of those who profess to believe in Christ differ from each other, 
not only in small and trifling matters, but also on subjects of the 
highest importance, as, e.g., regarding God, or the Lord Jesus Christ, 
or the Holy Spirit; . . . it seems on that account necessary first of 
all to fix a definite limit and to lay down an unmistakeable rule re- 


8 Origen, De Principiis, Preface, 1. (The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Am. ed., vol. IV.) For the 
eulogy of Origen, see p. 234 of this volume. 
9 John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. I, ch. 6, par. 1. Allen transl., 
Philadelphia, 1928. 
10 Jbid., Bk. I, ch. 6, par. 2. Augustine says, “This Mediator, having spoken what He 
judged sufficient, first by the prophets, then by His own lips, and afterwards by the apostles, 
as besides produced the Scripture... .” Op. cit., Bk. XI, 3. 
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garding each one of these. . . . So, seeing there are many who think 
they hold opinions of Christ, and yet some of these think differently 
from their predecessors, yet as the teaching of the Church, transmit- 
ted in orderly succession from the apostles, and remaining in the 
Churches to the present day, is still preserved, that alone is to be ac- 
cepted as truth which differs in no respect from ecclesiastical and 
apostolical tradition.” * 

But Calvin, despite a number of passages which seem to imply that 
the Scriptures supplement the natural light of reason, does not in 
fact hold that position. On the contrary, the Scriptures are “‘spec- 
tacles,” which do not amplify but correct “the light which presents 
itself to all eyes.” ‘For God always secured to his word an un- 
doubted credit, superior to all human opinion. . . . This, then, 
must be considered as a fixed principle, that, in order to enjoy the 
light of true religion, we ought to begin with the doctrine of heaven; 
and that no man can have the least knowledge of true and sound 
doctrine, without having been a disciple of Scripture.”’** On Oc- 
tober 19, 1512, Luther took the degree of Doctor of Theology at 
Wittenberg and was appointed to lecture regularly on the Bible. 
He began in the spring of the following year with the Psalms with 
insights and principles which he was destined to deepen rather than 
abandon. “What pasture is to the beast,” he said, “the nest for the 
birds, the stream for fish, the Scriptures are for believing souls. . . . 
They give everything which the soul needs, and it is to tempt God, if 
anyone will not be satisfied with the Scriptures. . ... God’s will is 
completely contained therein, so that we must constantly go back to 
them. Nothing should be presented which is not confirmed by the 
authority of both Testaments and agrees with them. It cannot be 
otherwise, for the Scriptures are divine; in them God speaks and 
they are His Word.” * It is the emphasis upon the sole rather than 
the supplementary character of the ultimate Scriptural norm that 
distinguishes the Reformers from their predecessors among the form- 
ative teachers of the Church. 

11 Op. cit., Preface, 2. So Augustine, in the passage cited in the previous footnote, adds 
that the Scripture produced by Christ, the Mediator, “is called canonical.” 

12 John Calvin, op. cit., Bk. I, ch. 6, pars. 1, 2. Italics mine. 

18 Martin Luther, “Lectures on the Psalms,” 1513-1515, Weimar Ausgabe, III, 640; 577 £.; 
IV, 180, 11; Ill, 41, 6; 451, 26. I am indebted, for an admirable compendium of Luther's 
utterances concerning the Bible, to a scholarly and informative treatment of the problem by 


Dr. M. Reu of Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. Cf. M. Reu, Luther and the Scriptures, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1944. 
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But if this exclusiveness is not to be misunderstood, a second quali- 
fication must be kept in mind. The Bible is the sole norm and guide 
“in matters of faith and conduct,” not in everything under the sun. 
The Reformers, unlike their successors during the two subsequent 
centuries (and, indeed, not a few of them even today), were not ob- 
scurantists. On the contrary, they were pioneers in educational 
theory and practice.** ‘This fact tends to be overlooked in view of 
the dominantly religious character of the Reformation. But it is a 
fact which is definitely related to the Reformers’ use of the Bible. 
There is, to be sure, the pragmatic circumstance that the normative 
significance of the Scriptures as against the Church required a lit- 
erate populace. But there is an important matter of principle to 
be noted too. When the Reformers declared that the Bible was 
the sole norm and guide in matters of faith and conduct they were 
centralizing its importance by limiting the area of its direct applica- 
tion and extending the area of its indirect relevance. In Luther’s 
case, this was perhaps a more negative consequence of his use of the 
Bible; in the case of Calvin, it was more positive. Luther confined 
the Bible to the message of salvation. As a result, the knowledge of 
faith and conduct tended to be not only distinguished, but almost 
too sharply separated, from the knowledge of “the world.” The 
knowledge of ‘the world” cannot add to, replace, or even postulate, 
the revelation which inspires and nourishes faith. At the same time 
such knowledge of the world cannot be endangered by revelation. 
‘The self-limitation of the Church to the preaching of the gospel in 
Luther’s sense must, therefore, express itself . . . in complete free- 
dom of teaching and research in the natural sciences.” ** In Lu- 


14“Luther enunciated the most progressive ideas on education of all the German Protes- 
tant Reformers.” Cf. E. P. Cubberley, History of Education, New York, 1920, p. 312. Cub- 
berley quotes this estimate of Calvin: “His development of primary and university education, 
his intimate knowledge of the dialect and ways of thought of the people of Geneva, and his 
broad understanding of European princes, diplomats, and politics mark him out as a great 
political, economic, and educational as well as a religious reformer, a constructive social genius 
capable of reorganizing and moulding the whole life of a people” (pp. 331-332). Calvin pub- 
lished a plan for the schools of Geneva in 1538, and another in 1541. Luther's educational 
ideas are best known from his “Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen of all the Cities of Ger- 
many in behalf of Christian Schools” (1524) and his “Sermon on the Duty of Sending Chil- 
dren to School” (1530). 

15 Cf. W. Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums, vol. I, p. 366, Muenchen, 1931. Elert sug- 
gests a nice proof of the cultural freedom of Luther’s thought by comparing it with Melanch- 
thon’s at the point of their attitude toward astrology. Melanchthon, like many other human- 
ists of his day, believed in astrology. Luther opposed it. He often alternately teased and 
reproved Melanchthon for his acceptance of astrology. Yet, Luther never ruled categorically 
against it, because it made no difference to the gospel. What is noteworthy is that Luther 
never resorted to the Scriptural vindication of astrology as Melanchthan did. Indeed, it is 
not accidental that it is Melanchthon, and not Luther and Calvin, who fostered Protestant 
orthodoxy. Here is the source of the obscurantism of the Reformation. It is not in the kind 
of Bible teaching that was done in Wittenberg and in Geneva. Cf. Elert, ibid., pp. 366 ff. 
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uali- ther’s own vivid words, ‘Were there neither soul, heaven, or hell, it 
uide would still be necessary to have schools for the sake of affairs here 
sun, below. . . . The world has need of educated men and women to the 
uent end that men may govern the country properly and women may 
_ ob- properly bring up their children, care for their domestics, and direct 
onal the affairs of their households.” ** Luther was later to draw up a 
v of curiculum in which the basic studies were reading, writing, religion, 
is a and a trade. But he was equally concerned about higher education 
ble. for service in Church and State. And for this, the medieval univer- 
tive sity was his model. All his strictures against reason to the contrary 
lit- notwithstanding, Luther was a firm believer in learning, both ele- 
> to mentary and advanced, and not infrequently found his own cultural 
was training of immense advantage in controversy.’ It was in the Bible 
ere that he found the justification for these views. For the Bible de- 
ica- clared both the way of salvation and that the world in which man 
er’s could be saved was God's. 
the Luther’s affirmative attitude towards learning and culture was 
ned shared by Calvin. But for Calvin, the world was to be dealt with, 
: of not merely because it was, as it were, here; but because it was the 
ost =| ~—sihhandiwork of God and manifested his glory. Calvin never tires of 
‘he insisting that the knowledge of God and of his will ought to be ob- 
ite, = ——- vious and sure from the very nature of things and that the obscurity 
me is man’s and belongs neither to God nor to the world. “For men 
on are commonly subject to these two extremes; namely, that some, for- 
in | getful of God, apply the whole force of their mind to the considera- 
ce- tion of nature; and others, overlooking the works of God, aspire with 
- 2s foolish and insane curiosity to inquire into his Essence. Both la- 
tes 9 borinvain. To be so occupied in the investigation of the secrets of 
= nature, as never to turn the eyes to its Author, is a most perverted 
= study; and to enjoy everything in nature without acknowledging the 
ius ~—s Author of the benefit, is the basest ingratitude. ses For God—by 
nal f other means invisible—(as we have already said) clothes himself, so 
iil ; to speak, with the image of the world, in which he would present 
- himself to our contemplation. They who will not deign to behold 
ch- him thus magnificently arrayed in the incomparable vesture of the 
nd heavens and the earth, afterwards suffer the just punishment of their 
Z proud contempt in their own ravings. Therefore, as soon as the 





16 Martin Luther, “An die Rathsherren aller Staedte deutschen Landes, dass sie christliche 
Schulen aufrichten und halten sollen,” 1524; Erlangen Ausgabe, vol. XXII, pp. 188-189. 
17 See, e.g., his recourse to Occam in the sacramental controversy. 
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name of God sounds in our ears, or the thought of him occurs to our 
minds, let us also clothe him with this most beautiful ornament; 
finally, let the world become our school if we desire rightly to know 
God.” ** From the perspective of a world that is both devoid of a 
proper sense for God and terrified by nuclear physics, Calvin’s words 
seem almost prophetic. Whatever else they may mean, they cer- 
tainly mean that the world is entitled to investigation on its own ac- 
count (precisely because it is God’s) and that the Scriptures, far from 
thwarting such inquiry, inspire and correct it. Indeed, Calvin, in 
his plan for elementary education in Geneva, went even further than 
Luther. Besides reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion, he in- 
cluded in the curriculum grammar and training for civil as well as 
ecclesiastical leadership. And in his plan of 1541, he expressly de- 
clares that ‘‘the liberal arts and good training are aids to a full 
knowledge of the Word.” 

What, then, did the Reformers mean when they insisted that, in 
matters of faith and conduct, the Bible was the sole norm and 
guide? The answer is that ‘“‘matters of faith and conduct” have to 
do quite strictly with the way of salvation and the power to walk 
therein and that it is with this knowledge and this power that the 


Bible is specifically and solely concerned. ‘Thus, if some one should 
object to the contention that for the Reformers the proper use of 
the Bible promoted rather than obstructed learning and culture by 
observing that all questions are ultimately “matters of faith and 


conduct,” the reply is at hand. For the most part, it may be re- 
torted that all questions are ultimately religious and moral ques- 
tions have never been seriously denied.” ‘The Reformers would 
not deny it either. But the point is that this is not what they meant 
by their Biblical exclusiveness. According to Luther and Calvin, 
the Bible is not about many things but about one thing. And this 
one thing is the indispensable condition and content of the truth and 
the life. Truth, in this sense, is not the totality and coherence of 
statements about life but an act of self-discovery by which the knower 
recognizes and assents to a context of relations. ‘The truth is the act 
of seeking to know and of finding what one seeks as one act. Life, 
in this sense, is not simple existence in space and time but existence 


18 John Calvin, Commentary on Genesis, transl. by the Rev. John King, Edinburgh, 1847, 


vol. I, p. 60. 
19 It may well be that modern positivism, both in its nineteenth century epistemological 


and its twentieth century logical forms, is the first culturally significant repudiation of this 
contention. 
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in the act of seeking and of finding what one seeks. Life has mean- 
ing, not as quest but as immediate and concrete fulfillment. Calvin 
puts it this way: ““True and substantial wisdom principally consists 
of two parts, the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of ourselves. 
.. . For no man can take a survey of himself but he must immedi- 
ately turn to the contemplation of God, in whom he ‘lives and 
moves’; since it is evident . . . that our very existence is nothing 
but a subsistence in God alone. . . . On the other hand, it is plain 
that no man can arrive at a true knowledge of himself, without hav- 
ing first contemplated the divine character, and then descended to 
the consideration of his own.” * According to Luther, ‘““When God 
sees that truth is ascribed to Him, and that in the faith of our hearts 
He is honored with all the honor of which He is worthy; then in re- 
turn He honors us on account of that faith; attributing to us truth 
and righteousness. For faith produces truth and righteousness, in 
rendering to God what is His; and, therefore, in return God gives 
glory to our righteousness. It is a true and righteous thing that God 
is true and righteous; and to confess this, and ascribe these attributes 
to Him, is to be ourselves true and righteous.” ** The Bible is the 
indispensable condition and content of the truth and the life because 
without the Bible one cannot live in the truth and because the words 
of the Bible are about this truth and this life. 

The Reformers have various ways of referring to this content of 
the Bible, e.g., “the Law and the Gospel,” “the Word of the Prophets 
and the Apostles,” ‘‘the precepts and promises of Scripture.” But 
the two definitive phrases are: “the Word of God” and “Jesus 
Christ.” Jesus Christ is the Word of God and the Bible is the Word 
of God because it is about Jesus Christ. “Iwo passages must suffice 
to make this plain. Luther wrote in his introduction to the Epistle 
of James, “All the genuine sacred books agree in this, that all of them 
preach Christ and deal with Him. ‘That is the true test by which to 
judge all books when we see whether they deal with Christ or not, 
since all the Scriptures show us Christ.”’ ” 

Calvin has already reminded us that true religion requires that 
one begin with the doctrine of heaven and become a disciple of Scrip- 


20 John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. I, ch. 1, pars. 1, 2. 

21 Martin Luther, “Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen,” EA, vol. XXVII, p. 182. 
Cf. also Matthew 7: 7, 8: “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you: for every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

22 WA, IV, 153, 22. For other passages, cf. M. Reu, op. cit., pp. 46 ff. 
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ture. But what this doctrine is, he tells us more precisely in the 
following: ‘““We must not therefore commence with the elements of 
this world, but with the Gospel, which sets Christ alone before us 


with his cross, and holds us to this one point. . . . Nothing shall we 
find, I say, above or below, which can raise us up to God, until Christ 
shall have instructed us in his own school. . . . Yet this does not 


prevent us from applying our senses to the consideration of heaven 
and earth, that we may thence seek confirmation in the true knowl- 
edge of God. For Christ is that image in which God presents to our 
view, not only his heart, but also his hands and his feet. I give the 
name of his heart to that secret love with which he embraces us in 
Christ: by his hands and feet I understand those works of his which 
are displayed before our eyes. As soon as we depart from Christ, 
there is nothing, be it ever so gross or insignificant in itself, respect- 
ing which we are not necessarily deceived.’ ** ‘The Reformers were 
convinced that, regardless of the variety of Biblical authorship and 
circumstance (and they freely admitted this variety), the message 
and the content of the Bible were single. One could not truly read 
the Bible except in terms of Jesus Christ. This applied to the Old 
Testament as well as to the New Testament. The Bible is the sole 
norm and guide in matters of faith and conduct because Jesus Christ 
is that norm. It is this conviction that determines everything that 
they say and do with regard to the Bible. 

Probably the most important problem in this connection is that 
of authorship. The Westminster Confession declares that the Bible 
is to be “believed and obeyed . . . not upon the testimony of any 
man orchurch . . . but wholly upon God . . . the author thereof.” 
If a passage like this, and similar ones which have shaped the litera- 
ture and thinking of Protestantism, had been read and compre- 
hended in the light of the actual use of the Bible by the Reformers, 
how many idle words and empty thoughts the modern world would 
have been spared! The simple truth is that for the Reformers God 
is the author of the Bible because the Bible is about Jesus Christ, 
the Word of God. If this is the content of the Scriptures, how can 
they be of other than of divine origin? And how shall the divine 
origin of Scriptures be expressed other than by saying that God is 
their author? The fact that the Reformers as often attribute the 
Scriptures to the authorship of the Holy Spirit as to God should be 


28 John Calvin, Commentary on Genesis, vol. I, pp. 63-64. 
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sufficient, in view of what they say about the office of the Spirit, to 
deny to them any notions of divine penmanship or mechanical 
dictation. 

But it will be useful, perhaps, to make two further observations 
with regard to the authorship of the Bible. The first is, that the 
divine authorship of the Bible did not contravene human authorship. 
It is true, of course, that in the utterances of the Reformers this dis- 
tinction is not always sharp. But to ignore it is to misconstrue their 
meaning. Concerning the Fourth Gospel, for instance, Calvin ob- 
serves that “John is believed to have written chiefly with the inten- 
tion of maintaining the Divinity of Christ. . . . But whatever might 
be his motive for writing at that time, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that God intended a far higher benefit for his Church. He 
therefore dictated to the Four Evangelists what they should write, in 
such a manner that, while each had his own part assigned to him, 
the whole might be collected into one body; and it is now our duty 
to blend the Four by a mutual relation, so that we may permit our- 
selves to be taught of them, as by one mouth. As to John being 
placed the fourth in order, it was done an account of the time when 
he wrote; but in reading them, a different order would be more 
advantageous. . . .”** It is hard to see in what precise sense Calvin 
meant his suggestion that God “‘dictated to the Four Evangelists.” 
Certainly the divine authorship does not seem to cancel any of the 
circumstances attending human authorship. Since God is also said 
to intend ‘‘a far higher benefit for his Church,” there would seem 
to be a significant relation between the divine authorship and the 
divine purpose. And the content of the divine purpose is, in view 
of the foregoing, the divine Word. God is therefore said to be the 
Author of the Scriptures because the Scriptures are the sole norm 
and guide in matters of faith and conduct.” 

The second observation is this: the Reformers not infrequently 
speak about the Bible in ways that suggest its literal inerrancy. But 
this verbal inspiration is a consequence of their view that God is the 
author of Scripture, not the basis of it. Luther can say that “The 


24 John Calvin, Commentary on the Gospel according to John, vol. I, Edinburgh, 1847, 


. ies also Luther: “Without doubt, the prophets thus studied Moses, and the later 
prophets the earlier ones and wrote down in a k their good thoughts that were given by 
the Holy Ghost... .” WA, LIV, 3, 25 ff. In a sermon on Matthew 24: 15-28, for the 
twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, the problem of synoptic authorship is alluded to in terms 
not unlike those of Calvin; WA, XLVII, 545 ff. 
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Bible is God’s Word, written and, as it were, spelled, and presented 
in letters, just as Christ, as the eternal Word, is presented in human 
nature’; and again, “One letter, even a single title of Scripture, 
means more to us than heaven and earth. ‘Therefore, we cannot per- 
mit even the most minute change.” * Calvin also could urge that no 
one was to go beyond what was written in Scripture.” In dealing 
with Genesis 38, Luther can go out of his way to apologize for the 
Holy Spirit that He should not shrink from causing sexual immorali- 
ties to be recorded; and Calvin’s Institutes are replete with appeals 
to the superior wisdom of the divine author of the sacred text when 
controversies are to be settled and disparities explained. But the 
problem is not one of particular passages but rather of the logic of 
Scriptural interpretation. If the Reformers’ use of the Bible can be 
said to have no coherence at all except the appeal to textual inspira- 
tion and inerrancy, then they may be called to the support of the view 
that God is the author of the Bible because the record is infallible 
and unalterable. But if the Reformers’ interpretation of the Bible 
can be said to be a matter of logic as well as of text, there can be no 
question that questions of text are subordinate to questions of logic 
and that it is the christological content of the Scriptures which deter- 
mines whatever they were prepared to say about literal invariability 
and form. “It is,’ said Calvin, “acting a preposterous part, to en- 
deavor to produce sound faith in the Scripture by disputations. . . . 
Though anyone vindicates the sacred word of God from the asper- 
sions of men, yet this will not fix in their hearts that assurance which 
is essential to true piety.” ** A man who believes that an inerrant 
text is indispensable to the divine reputation is psychologically and 
theologically unable to achieve the wisdom that inspires such re- 
straint and good sense. 

According to the Reformers’ interpretation of the Bible, God is 
the author of the Scriptures because the content of the Scriptures is 
the sole norm and guide in matters of faith and conduct. Whatever 
authority the Bible has is thus derived from its content. It remains 
now to show how the authority of the Bible confirms this content. 

26 WA, XLVIII, 31, 4; and XL, ii, 52, 16 f. 

27 Cf. his letter to Bullinger, Works, vol. XIV, p. 253. 

28 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. I, 7, 4. When the Westminster 
Confession declares that “the infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture 


itself” (chap. I, sec. ix), it is exactly in line with the wisdom and sobriety of Calvin. The 
meaning is that infallibility is not a matter of text but of the self-authenticating content of 


the Bible. 
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Nowhere are the Reformers clearer and simpler than on this point. 
There is a self-authenticating character to the Bible. Scripture is 
“in itself the most certain, the most accessible, the most readily un- 
derstandable, which interprets itself and approves, judges, and il- 
lumines all. . . . For the Scriptures of God are His own witness 
concerning Himself. . . .” * ‘‘Let it be considered then, as an un- 
deniable truth, that they who have been inwardly taught by the 
Spirit, feel an entire acquiescence in the Scripture, and that it is 
self-authenticating, carrying with it its own evidence, and ought not 
to be made the subject of demonstration and arguments from reason 
but it obtains the credit which it deserves with us by the testimony 
of the Spirit.” *° 

With Calvin's reference to the Spirit, Luther completely agreed.” 
And this is the clue to the interrelation between content and author- 
ity in the Reformers’ use of the Bible. The Holy Spirit is, as we 
have already pointed out, more frequently designated as the Author 
of the Bible than God himself. The significance of this is now plain. 
The authority of the Bible can be derived from the content of the 
Bible; and, conversely, the content of the Bible is confirmed by the 
authority of the Bible because the Holy Spirit has a double function. 
The Holy Spirit is God himself at work both in preparing witnesses 
to his revelation in Christ and in preparing the faith by which that 
revelation is accepted as the truth and the life. 

Now clearly this is an interpretation of the Scriptures from which 
everything mechanical and lifeless has been eliminated. The au- 
thority of the Bible is not arbitrary but personal. Calvin’s “feeling 
of acquiescence” is paralleled by Luther’s “my conscience is captive to 
the Word of God.” In neither case is there any thought of a crite- 
rion outside of Scripture to which its content and authority can be 
referred. In both cases, the meaning is that the reciprocal relation 
between content and authority in the Bible is self-evident and in- 
escapable because in and through the Bible alone the relations be- 
tween God and man become personal and reciprocal in fact. In and 
through the Bible, the God who seeks man and the man who seeks 
God meet in unmistakable recognition and response. 

29 Martin Luther, WA, VIII, 133, 33; and L, 282, 1 ff. 


80 John Calvin, op. cit., I, 7, 5. 
81 Cf. the long passage from the lectures on the Psalms, WA, VII, 96 ff. 
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III 
‘THE REFORMERS’ APPERCEPTION OF THE BIBLE 


The real enigma of Protestantism is that this interpretation of the 
Bible did not become normative. For this there are ascertainable, 
and even understandable, social, cultural, and theological reasons. 
But so far as the use of the Bible itself is concerned, the principal 
reason for the failure of the Reformers to shape the Reformation is 
the failure of their successors to distinguish between interpretation 
and apperception in the use of the Bible by Luther and Calvin. Ap- 
perception has to do with all those ways in which in their use of the 
Bible the Reformers were children of their time. So that what has 
unhappily occurred is that the ways in which the Reformers were 
children of their time have triumphed over the ways in which they 
were pioneers in the use of the Bible. 

The Reformers were children of their time in accepting the sim- 
ple historicity of the Biblical narratives. ‘There can be no doubt 
that they believed that the parents of the race were in fact the race’s 
parents. They took the view that the world was in fact created in 
six days of twenty-four hours each and that the miracles literally 
occurred. But they also accepted the Ptolemaic astronomy and the 
Aristotelian physics. They belonged to the sixteenth century in 
their views both of history and of science and in believing that the 
Bible had something to say about both. What is significant is not 
that they held these views. But that holding them, they made their 
case for the Bible on quite other terms. 

The Reformers were children of their time in their use of the Bi- 
ble in argument and controversy. The proof text was the accepted 
method for marshalling the evidences of sources in exposition. But 
this method was applied to the Fathers of the Church and to the 
classical authors as well as to the Bible. In the case of the Bible, it 
did, of course, lead to particularly awkward applications of passages 
and not infrequently to evasive dispositions of points at issue. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that the major misunderstanding of the 
textual procedure of the Reformers arises in this connection. Lu- 
ther and Calvin were not, as we have seen, textual literalists in the 
sense in which Protestant orthodoxy was.** But neither were they 


82 Textual literalism in the sense of the infallibility of the Biblical words was never held 
in the Church before the seventeenth century. It achieved extreme and solitary formulation 
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higher critics in the sense in which the text has come to be examined 
since the nineteenth century. Luther’s celebrated inclination to 
“burn the epistle of James” has been considerably overworked by 
those who have wanted to be devotees of the Reformers and higher 
critics at the same time. Luther was, of course, freer with the canon 
than was Calvin.** But this was not because he was a “modern” in 
his handling of the Biblical text but because he was engaged in a 
struggle with the Church over canonicity. The remarkable thing 
about the Reformers’ use of proof texts is that they did not dim their 
insights in matters of Biblical interpretation. As controversialists 
they were much more vigorous literalists than as exegetes. Indeed, 
there is a notable difference between the commentaries and the 
treatises so far as the Bible is concerned. In the former, Luther and 
Calvin are concerned about the Bible from within, and there is a 
minimum use of the method of the proof text. In the treatises, they 
are concerned about the Bible as a whole, and the proof text method 
is more frequent. Yet what they say about the Bible and what they 
say the Bible means is essentially the same. 

The Reformers were children of their time in setting the Bible 
over against the Church. In passage after passage, the authority of 
the Church in interpreting Scripture is ridiculed and rejected. It 
is the Bible which is the foundation of the Church; not the Church 
which is the foundation of the Bible. “For if,’ declares Calvin, “the 
Christian Church has been from the beginning founded on the writ- 
ings of the prophets and the preaching of the apostles, wherever that 
doctrine is found, the approbation of it has certainly preceded the 
formation of the Church; since without it the Church itself had never 
existed.” ** Yet this is a long way from the contention still too 
widely held that the Church is unrelated to the interpretation of the 
Bible. For, emphatic as the Reformers are in rejecting the author- 
ity of the Church in the interpretation of the Scriptures, they are 
equally emphatic in rejecting private judgment.* The Reformers’ 
in the Formula Consensus Helvetica (1675), the last doctrinal confession of the Reformed 
Church of Switzerland, which declared even the vowel points of the Hebrew alphabet to have 
been inspired by the Holy Spirit. This confession never extended its authority beyond 
Switzerland and was as remote as could be from the mind of the Reformers. 

88 Cf. on James, Tischreden, 5443. In his Bible Prefaces he is especially doubtful of the 
validity of Hebrews and Revelation. 

84 John Calvin, op. cit., 1, 7, 2. Cf. also Luther: “For the Church comes into being 
through the word of promise through faith . . .” WA, VI, 561. 


85 Cf., especially, Calvin, Institutes, Bk. I, ch. 9; Luther, “Wider die himmlischen Propheten 
von den Bildern und Sacrament,” EA, vol. XXIX, pp. 134 ff. 
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position is that the alternative to the authority of the Church in the 
interpretation of the Bible is not the feeling, or the judgment, or 
the spirit of the individual, but, quite strictly, the Spirit of God, the 
Holy Spirit, who leads men to Christ and convinces men of him when 
they read. In order that this ‘‘gospel might be maintained, he [e.g., 
God] has deposited this treasure with the Church.” * “This is 
called the right Catholic, Universal Christian Church, which will 
certainly not excommunicate or persecute us but be willing from its 
heart to accept our doctrine and confirm it. . . . We wait for the 
Judge from heaven, our Lord and Savior, who will distinguish [be- 
tween the two Churches] and will decide in our favor and give us the 
name of the true Church.” ** 

The Reformers are still waiting. But in their view, if the Judge 
from heaven decides in their favor, it will be because in the true 
Church, the Word is rightly proclaimed in preaching, administered 
in sacrament, and confirmed in those who seek the truth and the life 
by the Spirit of the Lord and Saviour. That promise is also ours by 
virtue of their heritage. We are not called to join them in being 
children of their time. If we, however, join them on the frontier 
of their time, we shall find ourselves on the surest road toward the 
frontier of our own. For if there is no true community of the Word 
of Truth, men will live in false communities by falsehood. The 
time has come for the Protestant Churches to take up again the Re- 
formers’ interpretation of the Word of God and become the com- 
munity of the truth and the life in the world. 


36 John Calvin, op. cit., Bk. IV, ch. 1, par. 1. 
37 Martin Luther, WA, XLVI, 11, 22. 
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THE GOSPEL OF PAUL 
A Study in the Prison Epistles 


By HuNTER B. BLAKELY 


the Roman province of Asia about 63 A.D., which today in 
1946 have tremendous significance for Christians everywhere. 

The author of the three letters, Paul the Apostle, was at that time 
a prisoner of Jesus Christ. He was residing in his own hired house, 
waiting for the review of his case by the supreme court, the Emperor 
Nero himself. Imprisonment had given him a certain amount of 
leisure and never were brief letters more packed with thought. 
They were the products of his mature Christian experience. Some 
thirty years before he had surrendered his all to his Lord Jesus Christ 
and there had been no turning back after he had placed his hands 
upon the plow. The intervening years had been full of great ex- 
periences; three missionary journeys had been taken, during which 
the Church had been planted in the strategic centers of the Roman 
Empire from Antioch in Syria, throughout Greece, to Rome. He 
had witnessed the power of God in Christ at work transforming men. 
As a Christian strategist, he had been dreaming of a greater kingdom 
for the Lord Christ than any Caesar had reigned over. 

Along the way, he fought battles for his convictions. The Gala- 
tian conflict, in which he, with the help of others, had won freedom 
for Gentile believers, lay behind. By that victory it was decided for- 
ever that Christianity was more than a new Jewish sect, for God had 
revealed himself in Jesus Christ to complete and to fulfill all for 
which the Hebrews had prepared. In the Thessalonian letters he 
had met the problems of new converts, confused by moral issues and 
the apocalyptic content of the Gospel. His pastor’s heart had also 
been burdened with the problems and confusions among the new 
converts at Corinth. He had written to this Church two of the 
wisest letters of counsel ever penned by a pastor. At Ephesus he 
had resided for some three years, and from his ministry there an 
evangelizing movement touched many of the cities of the Roman 
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Province of Asia. One winter while at Corinth with his eye upon 
Rome, the mighty capital, he had written a letter which takes first 
rank among all expositions of God’s plan of salvation. There had 
been the journey to Jerusalem, with the first international relief 
fund to relieve the sufferers of another race and unite them in a 
brotherhood of love. His journey to Jerusalem had ended in arrest 
because of the false accusations of his enemies. He had escaped 
death by an appeal to the supreme court on the basis of his Roman 
citizenship. After a perilous voyage, he had arrived at Rome and 
was awaiting summons before the emperor. Paul was no neophyte, 
for those years were as eventful as any thirty a Christian has ever 
lived; therefore, in 63 A.D., he had the confidence of a mature faith, 
tried by the fires of peril, of difficulty, and of opposition. 

At the time when Paul was writing these letters there was an inter- 
esting group of friends with him in Rome. Luke was there, his 
fellow-traveler and the historian of his journeys. John Mark was 
present, for he had made good after his desertion on the first mis- 
sionary journey. In the group, also, were Timothy, Aristarchus of 
Thessolonica, Demas, who later quit because he “loved the present 
world,” Epaphras of Colosse, a man by the name of Jesus Justus, 
Tychicus who was to carry two of the letters to their destination, and 
a runaway slave boy, Onesimus. Imagination delights to play upon 
the scene when these papyrus scrolls were dispatched. Did all the 
little group of Christians gather to say farewell to Tychicus and 
Onesimus? But that event of long ago is significant, not merely be- 
cause of the persons who were involved, but because those three let- 
ters contain messages of eternal truth, valid today and especially sig- 
nificant for the world of 1946. 


I 


Paul placed in the hands of Onesimus, the runaway slave, now 
converted and going back with trepidation to meet his master, one 
of the letters, a gem of skillful entreaty. In its brief pages echo 
forever the demand for the recognition of the supreme worth of the 
individual because of God’s redemption in Jesus Christ. When 
Paul, with all the courtesy of his great soul, asked Philemon to take 
back his offending slave, no longer as a slave but as a brother, he was 
setting the Phrygian slave in the Christian Church as a priceless in- 
dividual for whom Christ died. There they were in Christ: Luke 
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the gifted intellectual historian, John Mark the Jerusalem aristocrat, 
Timothy the son of godly parents and grandparents, Paul with his 
massive intellect and large experience, the wealthy Philemon, his 
gracious wife Apphia, his gifted son Archippus, and Onesimus the 
slave. How varied were the individuals in those groups in Colosse 
and in Rome, but each was of infinite value in the sight of God 
through Jesus Christ. Each had knelt for salvation at the foot of 
the cross, where the ground is always level. 

Onesimus found his real nature in the light of God. When men 
try to find man’s true worth apart from God, they get a curiously 
unstable estimate of man’s importance, fluctuating between nothing 
and everything. Even the slave’s value becomes plain in the light 
of God’s creation and redemption. He is God’s creature, made in 
his image, with a personality capable of decision and of love. Even 
in the far off country he remains a child of the living God; he never 
becomes one of the swine. His initial endowment is indestructible; 
no one can rob him of heaven's stamp of value. 

This Christian conviction concerning human worth denies em- 
phatically much current thinking about man. It refuses to accept 
the statement that there is ‘‘a cosmic indifference to the individual,” 
or that man pursues a “wholly meaningless course.” It denies those 
godless ideologies that would strip men of intrinsic worth and make 
them mere cogs in great wheels, either of state or of industry. It 
confronts the brutalities and butcheries of this modern time with the 
Christian conception of the inviolability of the individual and the im- 
mortality of his soul. If, as this little letter implies, and the whole 
of Christian faith affirms, every human being is sacred, then human 
values are the highest in the world. A good society, accordingly, is 
that which best serves to enrich the experiences of all men and to 
make them all worthier children of God. God plays no favorites, 
for in his sight there are none inherently superior or inferior. 


II 


Paul handed to Tychicus a letter for the Church in Colosse. It 
was a message to an individual Church, only shortly out of paganism, 
and now confused by a strange medley of theosophical ideas which 
had been brought before their quickened intellects and also puzzled 
about how to implement Christian faith by Christian conduct. The 
Apostle told them to keep to the center of the Christian faith, which 
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is Christ. In the person of Christ they will discover sufficient an- 
swers for disturbing philosophies. If in him they discover the “full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily” and are themselves ‘‘in him made full,” 
they will find the path of truth leading through the maze of contra- 
dictory ideas concerning both reality and morals. His advice to the 
perplexed Colossians was to make Christ the touchstone for both 
Christian faith and morals. 

It is difficult for us to reconstruct the situation in Colosse, for we 
have only this letter for evidence. It seems, however, that when 
Epaphras came to Paul in Rome, he gave on the whole an encourag- 
ing report of progress in the Church of Colosse. The Christians 
were growing in spiritual life and fruitfulness, but there were the 
beginnings of disruption and uncertainty. It seems that some teach- 
ers who had been influenced by the syncretism of the first century, 
which would run all religious faith into the melting pot and bring 
out of the fusion an ideal religion, had arrived in Colosse teaching 
that Christianity was only a preliminary step towards a deeper, vaster, 
and, therefore, more humble faith. It evidently was the incipient 
beginning of what later was called Gnosticism, not, as the term im- 
plies, a knowledge gained by using man’s reasoning power, but rather 
that received through special revelation which comes only to those 
initiated into the secret mysteries. The Colossian error was a 
strange medley of Judaistic influences and oriental theosophical 
ideas. According to those teachers, in nature there were cosmic 
forces, especially the stars, which had power over men. These forces 
were personified as angelic or demonic beings, and to get to God men 
must come reverently through them. They were persuading the 
Colossians that merely to believe in Christ was an immature form 
of religion, and that they should go further and be perfected, initi- 
ated into something greater. Philosophically, the teaching was dual- 
istic—there were spirit and matter and no connection between. As 
so frequently has happened, this was leading believers at Colosse into 
moral errors either of ascetism or libertinism. 

To protect these newly converted Christians against such errors, 
Paul urged that they keep the person of Christ at the center of all 
their thinking. If they would only make him a geodetic survey 
point for thinking and evaluate all their ideas in relationship to him, 
they could meet all errors and come through safely. Paul wrote that 
the true mystery of God is in the person of Christ, which is no longer 
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hidden to be discovered by initiation but has been fully revealed in 
the preaching of the Gospel. 

Paul did not meet the false philosophy of his day merely by point- 
ing out errors; he positively held before the Colossians all the full- 
ness of Christ. Jesus Christ was not one among many emanations, 
but the Son of God’s love (Col. 1: 13), the image of the invisible God, 
the first born of all creation (1: 15); in him all things were created— 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers (1: 16). 
Christ was both the agent and the end of creation, before all things 
(1: 17); the head of the body, the Church (1: 18); the beginning, the 
first born from the dead; that in all things he might have pre-emi- 
nence (ibid.); for it was the good pleasure of the Father, that in him 
should all the fullness dwell (2: 19); through whom all things are 
reconciled to God through the cross (1: 20). He was Christ in the 
believers, the hope of glory (1: 27); the mystery of God, even Christ, 
in whom all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden (2: 
3), rather than in pagan mysteries or esoteric theosophies. In Christ 
dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily (2: 9). He was the head 
of every angelic principality and authority, who had on the cross 
“stripped off” the dominations of these principalities and authorities 
and made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in his death 
(2: 14-15). 

The vocabulary of Paul was addressed to the immediate errors of 
Colosse, but in his message there is an abiding word about Jesus 
Christ. If he be kept at the center of all Christian thought, men can 
face their intellectual difficulties and find in Christ the sufficient an- 
swer to disturbing philosophies. Right thinking about Jesus Christ, 
and that alone, will enable theology to meet the contemporary prob- 
lems of the world. 

The twentieth century must face the fact of Christ. Who was he, 
and who is he? If nineteen hundred years ago he lived a noble life 
and died a martyr’s death, leaving us a noble example, like others he 
will shed a beneficent influence, perhaps even the noblest, across the 
years. Butisthatall? It will take more than a beneficent influence 
and a noble example to make Jesus Christ the powerful determining 
factor of our world today. 

But suppose Paul was correct that God had come in Jesus Christ 
to deliver men from the power of darkness (Col. 1: 13 f.), to resettle 
them in a new country, which he called “the kingdom of the Son of 
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his love,” to give them a new chance to realize God’s purpose for 
men by breaking with past failures (the forgiveness of sins), and that 
all this could be accomplished by a power of the spiritual world just 
as real and more powerful than any atomic energy. If Paul was 
right, then the most important and relevant thing in all the universe 
is the fact of Christ. 

When in this letter Paul moved from faith to morals, he insisted 
that there is no substitute anywhere or at any time for moral conduct. 
Some members in the Church at Colosse were attempting to retreat 
from reality into a worship of angels, into an asceticism, or into cere- 
monialism, and to these Paul said that moral conduct and that alone 
will make religion genuine. Christ is the touchstone for moral con- 
duct. Genuine Christianity cannot escape from reality by retreating 
into the forms of an inherited orthodoxy, or an escapist premillen- 
nialism, or into any other kind of “isms,”’ but the Christian Church 
in a fresh loyalty to her Lord must make, through her members, 
Christian faith vitally alive as it expresses itself in moral conduct and 
in effective action to establish world affairs on moral foundations. 


IIl 


The third letter was for the Churches located around Ephesus in 
the Province of Asia. It is without local coloring, with no greeting 
to individuals, and evidently was to pass from Church to Church. 
The indications that it was a circular letter are corroborated by the 
textual evidence that the words “in Ephesus” (1: 1) are not found in 
the oldest and best manuscripts. It is evident that when Paul dis- 
patched his letter to the Colossians by Tychicus and the letter to 
Philemon by Onesimus, he placed in the hands of Tychicus another 
letter for the Christian congregations in and around Ephesus, with 
a blank space to be filled in by the reader in each city, and that this 
letter was passed down to other generations bearing the name of the 
capital of the province, Ephesus. It is the longest of the three, and 
yet very brief. It is packed full of thought, for in it Paul has stated 
his philosophy of history, presenting the unity of mankind in Christ 
and God’s purpose for the world wrought out in history through the 
Church. 

In 1927 it was the author’s privilege to hear the New Testament 
lectures of the saintly scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, Dr. Walter 
Lock. When he came to Ephesians, he predicted that the future of 
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this letter was greater than that of any other letter of Paul’s. Gala- 
tians and Romans, he said, had fashioned the thinking of the Refor- 
mation, and it was his belief that Ephesians would now shape the 
constructive thinking of the Church. Since 1927 we have witnessed 
a civilization almost wrecked, and now terribly perplexed about real- 
ity and morals, fearfully confused as to whether there is any meaning 
to history and any purpose in the universe. ‘The three prison letters 
of the Apostle Paul point the way to the Church for a fresh formula- 
tion of Christian conviction, which will be vitally relevant to our 
contemporary affairs. As so often in the past, God again speaks con- 
temporaneously to our generation through the Apostle Paul. 

It is in Ephesians that Paul rises to the most sublime heights of 
any of his letters. Here he is the Christian mystic in prayer, the 
poet in his flights of imagination, the Christian statesman as he plans 
for the Kingdom of God, the practical pastor as he tells believers how 
to make their faith effective in the ordinary affairs of men, the sage 
with a comprehensive philosophy of history, and the prophet as he 
looks down across the ages to see God’s plan and purpose for men 
being wrought out in Christ through his Church, until even the uni- 
verse itself is redeemed and changed by the saving grace of God. In 
Ephesians one walks upon the mountain peaks of Christian faith. 


IV 


Paul began by sending greetings to the Christians of the first cen- 
tury, calling them saints, not because they were pious but because 
they were consecrated in Christ to a supreme loyalty to God. Physi- 
cally they resided in the cities of Asia, but spiritually they were 
united in Christ in a brotherhood that made all Christians one in 
God's love. 

It is interesting to study Paul’s manner of thinking. Here it was 
not the method of calculated reasoning setting forth logical argu- 
ments; it was the attitude of the man of religion in praise, thanks- 
giving, and prayer. The substance of his thinking was that mankind 
does have a unity in Christ and that there is a purpose and plan for 
this world which God will accomplish through his Church. 

After a brief salutation, Paul began a hymn of praise to God (1: 3), 
which through twelve verses almost baffles analysis. ‘They are a “ka- 
leidoscope of dazzling lights and shifting colors.” At first one mar- 
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vels at the wealth of his language, but soon discovers in the repetition 
of phrases how poverty-stricken language is when it attempts to pre- 
sent God. It is as if the greatness of God’s love and purpose and 
plan is too big to be expressed by human words. But as one reads, 
there are certain expressions recurring and revolving around a cen- 
tral point: “‘the will of God”’ (vs. 5, 9, 11); “to the praise of his glory” 
(vs. 6, 12, 14); and “in Christ” (vs. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13). The 
theme is that the will of God is working itself out to a glorious goal 
in Christ. 

Paul put the loving purpose of God behind human history. God 
was benevolent before man was created and would have been loving 
if men had never sinned and fallen. The struggle of man upon the 
earth is part of a greater drama, for ‘in the heavenlies” the supreme 
forces are at work and there the larger issues are being wrought out. 
The blessings of this new age in Christ, unlike many promises of the 
Old ‘Testament, are spiritual. God’s purpose in the Church reaches 
back to the beginning, and the New Testament Church is a continu- 
ation of the “Communion of the Saints” of all time. Christianity 
restores and completes man’s sonship with God which was inherent 
in creation, for a Christian is a man realizing his divine sonship and 
acting in conformity to it. 

The Father's eternal purpose is now being fulfilled in the beloved 
Son (1: 6-12). In Christ men find redemption “through his blood,” 
the symbol of life poured out in sacrificial death. The secret of 
God’s will is now made clear in Christ, where we find him gathering 
up all things, both in earth and in heaven, into a unity. History 
moves forward to a spiritual consummation. The variety of the 
universe, with all its discords, has a principal of unity, a cohesion in 
Christ. Confusion is contrary to creation’s purpose, and God’s sal- 
vation is at work in history, for it has been accomplishing the impos- 
sible in uniting Jew and Gentile in a common brotherhood, as both 
receive the Holy Spirit, which is for the Christian “‘a kind of pledge 
money” that God will complete the transaction which he has begun. 
Paul appears in these verses to hear, behind the choir on earth, the 
choir invisible above, joining in the anthem of thanksgiving to the 
God of all love and power, who is working out in history his benevo- 
lent purposes, in a unity of mankind, in a hope for every future, and 
in a goal for the universe—all to be accomplished in Christ through 
his universal Church. 
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When the anthem has ceased the prayer begins (1: 15). The 
New Testament presents Paul in a variety of expression. We see 
him in the Acts as the indefatigable missionary, on the sea as the 
calmest sailor amid the storm, in Galatians as the contender for the 
faith, in Corinthians as the Church’s statesman, in Romans as the 
theologian, but in Ephesians as the saint upon his knees in interces- 
sion for God’s people. When Paul prayed it was with both mind 
and heart, for this prayer is one of the greatest of intellectual presen- 
tations, a summary of his philosophy of history. 


V 


With his usual courtesy Paul begins by thanking God for the good 
reports he had heard of their Christian life (1: 15). He then peti- 
tions that God through his Spirit of wisdom and revelation may so 
awaken the intellects of the Christians, and not only their intellects 
but their emotions and wills (1: 18), that with their whole personali- 
ties attentive they may know God in a threefold knowledge. First, 
Paul asks that they may know what is the hope of God’s calling (1: 
18), for whenever God calls men there is in it hope, since it is God’s 
nature to lead men onward from less to greater, from good to better, 
from things as they are to things such as God intends that they shall 
be. The second request is that they may know “the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints’ (1: 18). Paul wanted them to 
get a glimpse of the wealth of glory which God has laid up in his 
inheritance of a dedicated people, for in his people, saved and con- 
secrated to his purposes, God has rich purposes which will be re- 
vealed through all the coming future. The third petition is that 
they may know experimentally the exceeding greatness of God's 
power to us-ward who believe (1: 19). This mighty working of 
God’s power they may see in the resurrection of Christ, when God’s 
power invaded the realm of death itself. This power exalted the 
risen Christ and placed him on the throne of the universe above 
every conceivable rival—the Lord of life to whom every created be- 
ing owes allegiance. But further, this supreme power of God has 
made Christ the head of a body, the Church, which in God's pur- 
pose supplements and completes Christ’s work, so that the mission 
of Christ will only reach its completion in his Church. Paul centers 
his philosophy of history in his doctrine of the Church. 
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What is the Church? Is it merely a human institution, a frater- 
nity of men of kindred spirits? According to Paul it is vastly more 
than this. 

The Church, the body of Christ, is the living organism, in which 
Christ finds his completeness. A human personality comes into this 
earth as a little babe, a bundle of possibilities, set down in a body 
which must be developed and matured to find larger and significant 
expression. Just precisely so, the life of Christ was set down in this 
world some nineteen hundred years ago as a bundle of new possi- 
bilities, which can only be developed and matured and find larger 
and significant expression in his Body, which is the Church. The 
incarnate Christ can never be complete in this world, until he finds 
fulfillment in his Church. All of Christ’s love, goodness, mercy, 
sympathy remain, as it were, an embryonic seed waiting to find full 
growth in the members of his Church. The power of God came into 
this world in Christ: it is here now, but it can only become operative 
and be released through his Church. 

The Church, the body of Christ, must transmit to the world the 
virtues of the risen Lord; it alone can make Christ visible to men. 
His feet no longer walk along the paths of human need and woe. 
His hands cannot reach out to touch the leper, the blind, the fevered, 
and to lift the little children in his arms. But he can really be in 
the midst of men, as our feet which have become his as members of 
his body, the Church, go where he would have us go, and our hands 
reach out to touch and heal and bless with the same sympathy and 
love as did his hands in Galilee. His voice no longer speaks to men 
as it once did in Palestine, but through his Church the Christ still 
speaks to the hearts and minds of men. No longer is the physical 
Jesus present at some spot on this earth, but the living Christ can be 
everywhere as the members of his body, the Church, carry on his 
work of saving, helping, and redeeming. 

It is the body which reveals the soul within. It is by the laughter 
in the eye, the smile on the face, the frank clear look that the good- 
ness, the kindness, the helpfulness of the inner man are revealed. 

The members of the Church are the outward expression of the in- 
ward Christ. The people in this world who do not know him will 
discover him as Saviour and Lord as he is revealed to them by his 
Church. The central medium by which the Divine Revelation 
must come to men is through his Church. 
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The Church, the body of Christ, is the instrument by which God 
will carry out his purposes in history. Amid all the chaos of the 
ancient world Paul was confident that God had a plan and purpose 
for the universe. In the long months of his imprisonment, he 
thought through a philosophy of history. 

Paul believed that history is not a record of chance happenings, 
where “whirl is king,” but that God is working with purpose toward 
agoal. History is the record of God’s dealings with men moving to- 
ward a spiritual consummation. Momentarily things may appear 
to be out of order, but God is always in control. With all of its vari- 
eties and discords there is a principle of unity in Christ. According 
to Paul’s magnificent conception of the Church, God is bringing 
together men of every diversity of race, of nation, of color, of lan- 
guage, of culture into a universal Church, which will be the instru- 
ment for God to redeem the world. God has laid his saving hands 
upon this earth in Christ and has set processes at work in Christ and 
in his Church which no enemy can stop until his will for men is 
accomplished. 

As Paul finished his prayer, he invoked the power which can do 
far more than prayer can ask or than imagination can conceive. His 
prayer rose into a doxology (3: 20-21): 


“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus unto all the genera- 
tions forever and ever. Amen.” 


VI 


When Paul finished with this stupendous presentation of the pur- 
poses of God for the universe in Christ through his Church, he 
turned to a discussion of the conduct and life of the Christians in the 
Churches of the Province of Asia. His words had shed upon them 
the light of God's eternal purpose and had pointed them to God's 
great expectations of them in the future. With all the wonder of 
God's loving purpose about them, what manner of people will the 
members of this Church be? 

Let us remember that these Christian Churches were small in 
numbers, largely made up of poor and uninfluential men and 
women. They had neither ecclesiastical buildings, nor wealth, nor 
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much political influence, but Paul expected of them greatness in 
Christian living. He pled with them continually to realize and to 
maintain their central unity in Christ (4: 1-16). Such unity could 
not be kept by mere wishful thinking, it would demand mutual re- 
spect and love, and a continual reminding that there were more in- 
fluences uniting Christians than dividing: 


‘There is one body, and one Spirit, and even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all, who is over all, and through all, and in all (4: 4-6).” 


The Church, which as his body will express Christ, must be com- 
posed of members of high moral conduct (4: 17-5: 21). They will 
have to rise in character above all former standards and beyond the 
manner of living of their contemporaries. ‘There must be such a 
contrast between the old life and the new, that the new man in 
Christ will become visible (4: 17-24). This new life must be char- 
acterized by truthfulness, the control of the emotions, honesty, in- 
dustry, clean speech, benevolence, and helpfulness. In summary, 
the Christian must get rid of everything that is un-Christlike and 
become in all respects like his Saviour. This new manner of living 
will be an experience, comparable to moving out of the darkness of 
evil into the light of Christ’s presence (5: 3-21). 

Within the Church, family life must become more |ovely and true. 
Husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and servants must 
be faithful to one another (5: 22-6: 9). In this new holiness of fam- 
ily relations, the Church will make an imprint upon its generation, 
and here within the home will be the evidences of the transforming 
power of God's salvation. 

As Paul approached the close of his letter, he summoned all Chris- 
tians to a struggle with the superhuman and invisible forces of evil. 
For this conflict they will need divine strengthening, and God has 
provided the armor for the battle. The issue of the conflict is not 
in doubt, for with Christ and unto him belongs the victory (6: 
10-20). 

This circular letter to the Churches of Asia is of pre-eminent im- 
portance today. Never in history has there been such an opportu- 
nity to make real a unity of mankind, and never before have the con- 
sequences of failure been more appalling. In the recent catastro- 
phe of brutalities and inhumanities, multitudes have wondered if 
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any sufficient purposes can be found for human history. Is there 
any God at all, they inquire, and if so, does he care? Is there any- 
where anything or anyone who can lead out of this human morass? 

To this questioning generation, Paul through the Ephesian letter 
points to the mighty Creator of history, who remains the Ruler of 
the universe and has established purposes which ultimately will be 
realized. He calls downcast men to look up to the Saviour, and to 
take their places actively and intelligently within the Church, which 
as the Body of Christ will be the instrument of the world’s redemp- 
tion. The Gospel, according to Paul, is the message of how the in- 
dividual man may be saved by Christ; but it does not stop there, for 
it has tremendous implications for society. Civilization itself is to 
be transformed, when Christ’s Church has completed her mission. 
He would remind us, the members of his Church, that the measure 
of the Church's ability to help the world is the measure of her faith- 
fulness to God's plan and purpose; and that the Church’s faithful- 
ness is tested by the measure of her influence in the world. In 1946, 
and in the years to come, the Church must, in the words of William 
Carey, “Expect great things from God, and attempt great things for 
God.” 








THE THEOLOGY OF P. T. FORSYTH 
By J. M. SHAW 


Hackney College, London, as he came to be known in the 

early 1900’s—was a vigorous and independent thinker who had 
a valuable and greatly needed message for the Church of his own 
day, which, however, failed of its proper influence and effect even 
on Old Country thinking largely because of the unfortunate ob- 
scurity of his style of writing which made his books not easy to read. 
In this he compared unfavorably with his contemporary in Scotland 
who in so many respects shared a point of view similar to his own, 
viz., Principal James Denney of the Glasgow College of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, who was a master at once of lucid thought 
and of lucid writing and expression. Said a contributor to the Brit- 
ish Weekly, writing about Forsyth immediately after his death, “It 
is impossible not to reflect how immeasurably this champion of evan- 
gelical faith might have multiplied his influence had he only been 
able to write English after the fashion of Newman or Seeley.” This 
lack of ability to express his thought in lucid and concise English is 
already evident in what the present writer believes to be the earliest 
product of his pen, viz., an essay on “Revelation and the Person of 
Christ,” contributed to a volume of essays by Congregationalist min- 
isters entitled Faith and Criticism (1893), written when he was a 
young Congregationalist minister in Leicester, England. Of this 
essay Dr. Dale of Birmingham, that Nestor of English Congrega- 
tionalism, is reported to have said that it was “out of sight the most 
brilliant and vigorous” of all the essays in the volume, but added sig- 
nificantly that he was not sure that he wholly grasped its meaning or 
position. It was partly that he tended to pack so much into his sen- 
tences that ideas tumbled over one another in the mind of the reader, 
if not in the mind of the author himself. It was partly, and chiefly, 
that he indulged over-much in epigrammatic contrasts or antitheses 
with the result, as we shall see later, that the whole truth tended to 
be sacrificed in the assertion of a part. By way of extenuation or 
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defence of this characteristic of his writing it has been pointed out 
that the style was indeed part of the man himself, and that to think 
in contrasts or antitheses, even in paradoxes, was “an idiom of his 
mind.”” But, however this may be, with the passage of the years 
since his death and the more patient study of his works, there has 
come about something of a revived interest in his work and a deeper 
appreciation in Britain of his distinctive contribution to theological 
thought, so much so that several of his chief works, most of which 
have been out of print, are soon to be republished. So it seems not 
unfitting that attention should be called to his distinctive theological 
contribution even on this side of the Atlantic where his work, I be- 
lieve, is largely unknown. 


I 


We shall take as guides to Forsyth’s thought the three of his writ- 
ings in which his distinctive message comes most definitely before us, 
giving fairly extended quotations from each because of the difficulty 
of obtaining these writings at the present time.’ 

First, his Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind. This is the 
work that is probably best known on this side of the Atlantic, being 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1907. The emphasis in these lectures, addressed to stu- 
dents of theology in America, is on definiteness, positive definiteness, 
in Christian preaching and teaching. ‘“Definiteness,” said Newman, 
that master in the art and craft of preaching, is “the life of preach- 
ing.” It may be that this definiteness in preaching and teaching was 
too much represented by Forsyth in terms of one particular dogmatic 
form; with the result that in the enunciation of his message there was 
apt to be too much of a combative and controversial spirit. Preach- 
ers who did not hold his particular doctrine of the person and work 
of Christ, for example, were apt to be dismissed by him as, in Paul’s 
words, “men in whom the Gospel is hid.” But at any rate his em- 
phasis was on a positive Gospel and a positive theological message in 
preaching. ‘The first requirement of the ministry,” he says, in the 
central chapter of the book, “‘is a positive theology.” ‘“The power 
of the preacher is not in himself or in his subjective personal experi- 


1 The other chief theological works of Forsyth are: The Cruciality of the Cross, The Justi- 
fication of God, The Christian Ethic of War, The Church and the Sacraments, and This Life 


and the Next. 
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ence but in his Gospel, in his theology. . . . He may be quite unfit 
to lecture in theology as a science but he is the less of a preacher, 
however fine a speaker, if he have not a theology at the root of his 
preaching, and its sap circulating in it” (pp. 201 f.). This positive 


theology he goes on to define as “saving and moral.” “Positive 
Christianity is Christianity which recognizes the primacy of the 
moral in the shape of life. . . . It is Christianity which first adjusts 


man to the holy and then creates the holy in man, and does both 
through the Cross with its atoning gift of eternal life” (p. 203). So 
it is further characterized as “evangelical theology,” “issuing always 
from the central act and achievement of God and of history in the 
Cross of Christ” (p. 205). 

With this positive evangelical theology he contrasts liberal theol- 
ogy, the theological liberalism of the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century, as “negative,” “tending 
to destroy positive belief, distinctive experience and aggressive Chris- 
tianity” (p. 209). The basal difference between the two—and he 
declares in this work that he passed from the one to the other him- 
self by “an inward crisis’’—is thus expressed: ‘‘For positive theology 
Christ is the object of faith; for liberal theology he is but its first and 
greatest subject, the agent of a faith directed elsewhere than on Him” 
(p. 210). And again: “Liberal theology finds Christ’s center of grav- 
ity in what he has in common with us; positive theology in that 
wherein he differs” (p. 237). The difference, he says, is ‘really an 
infinite difference” (p. 210). “The one urges us to a faith like 
Christ’s; the other to a faith in Christ” (p. 237). It is not that For- 
syth is opposed to a modern theology. “A positive and modern the- 
ology,”” he emphasizes, “‘is a first requisite for a preacher of the Gos- 
pel” (p. 209). Indeed, he says, ‘““We need for our pulpit efficiency a 
theology that is new when compared with catechismal orthodoxy” 
(p. 210), which he describes in one place as a “canned theology gone 
stale” (p. 203). ‘Theology if it is to be of real use to the preacher 
must be modernized”’ (p. 247). But he distinguishes between a 
“modernized positivity” and “liberalism” (p. 210). The former rec- 
ognizes a primacy of the given, thus emphasizing the fact that the 
Gospel is a Gospel of grace, “descending on man, not rising from 
him,” “a gift to our poverty, not a triumph of our resource,” its 


Christ ‘“‘a Christ sent to us, not developed from us” (p. 212). The 
latter, “liberalism,” if it speaks of the grace of God at all “does not 
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take it with moral seriousness. . . . It does not take either the meas- 
ure of holiness or the weight of sin” (p. 214). The root of its weak- 
ness he finds to be its failure ‘“‘to gauge the fact of sin at its moral 
value” (p. 236). With Anselm in his criticism of “Boso” in Cur 
Deus Homo he would say, “thou hast not yet considered the gravity 
of sin” (nondum considerasti quanti ponderis sit peccatum, I, xxi). 
And “the main part of the modernizing of theology” to which he calls 
the Church is the “moralizing” or “ethicizing”’ of it rather than its 
“rationalizing” (p. 293). The reconstruction of belief “must be- 
gin with the holiness of God” (p. 255), the holiness revealed in the 
Cross of Christ. “The more ethical we become the more exigent is 
holiness; and therefore the more necessary is Atonement as the action 
of love and grace at the instance of holiness and in its interests” (p. 


294). 
Il 


This takes us naturally to examine in the second place Forsyth’s 
doctrine of the Atonement or saving work of Christ, which brings 
us to the very center of his theology. It is unfortunate that this sub- 
ject never formed the basis of a definite systematic theological trea- 
tise at Forsyth’s hands. The two works in which he deals most defi- 
nitely with the subject are The Cruciality of the Cross (1909) and 
The Work of Christ (1909). The former consists of four separate 
papers, each of them prepared for a special occasion and ‘‘written off 
at white heat.’” The latter consists of extempore lectures from 
rough notes delivered to a Conference composed largely of young 
ministers (the Mundesley Conference), taken down in shorthand 
and then carefully revised. As such, as Forsyth himself emphasizes 
in the Preface, the book “cannot pretend to be more than a higher 
kind of popularization,” written with a conversational familiarity 
which would have been out of place in addressing theological ex- 


 perts. With this understanding we shall take the second of these 


two works as our guide to Forsyth’s soteriology or doctrine of Christ's 
saving work. 

The essence of this work Forsyth finds in Paul’s word “‘reconcilia- 
tion,” which for the Apostle meant “the total result of Christ’s life 
work in the fundamental permanent final changing of the relation 
between man and God, altering it from a relation of hostility to one 
of confidence and peace” (p. 54). This reconciliation “rests upon a 
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justification, upon an atonement,” and “has no meaning apart from 
guilt which must stir the anger of a holy God and produce separation 
from Him” (p. 80). Indeed Forsyth goes so far as to say that, “Every- 
thing begins and ends in our Christian theology with the holiness of 
God. That is the idea we have to get back into our current religious 
thinking. We have been living for the past two or three genera- 
tions, our most progressive side has been living, upon the love of 
God . . . and it was very necessary that it should be appreciated. 
Justice had not been done to it. But we have now to take a step 
further, and we have to saturate our people in the years that are to 
come as thoroughly with the idea of God's holiness as they have been 
saturated with the idea of God’s love” (p. 78). And the Christian 
doctrine of reconciliation is “not so much that God is reconciled, but 
that God, the holy God, is the Reconciler’’ (p. 82). This, Forsyth 
insists, is the real meaning of speaking of an “objective atonement’’— 
that God himself in his holy love made the complete sacrifice. ‘“The 
real objectivity of the atonement is not that it was made to God’’— 
that is a pagan conception—‘‘but by God. It was atonement made 
by God, not by man”’ (p. 92). 

“God's feeling towards us” indeed “‘never needed to be changed. 
But God’s treatment of us, God's practical relation to us, that had to 
be changed” (p. 105). “If the essence of God is that He should be 
holy, it is equally essential that He should judge” (p. 128). “Any 
religion which leaves out of supreme count the judging holiness of 
God is making a great contribution to the degradation of man... . 
Unless holiness were practically and adequately established .. . 
there could be no real deep permanent change in the world or the 
sinner. The change in the treatment of us by eternal grace must 
rest on judgment taking effect. Man is not forgiven simply by for- 
getting and mending, by agreeing that no more is to be said about it. 
To make little of sin is to belittle the holiness of God, and from the 
reduced holiness no salvation could come, nor could human dignity 
remain” (p. 128 f.). “If God had not vindicated His holiness to the 
uttermost in the way of judgment, it would not be a kind of holiness 


that man could trust. . . . Even the sinner could not trust a love 
that could not justify itself as holy. It is the holiness in God's love 
that alone enables us to trust Him. . . . It is the holiness in God’s 


love that is the eternal stable unchangeable element in it—the holi- 
ness secured for history and its destiny in the Cross” (p. 136). 
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So Forsyth represents Christ’s sacrifice as “‘penal.” We have in- 
deed to be cautious, he says, in using this word of Christ’s saving 
work. As he says in another of his works, “We must abandon any 
thought that on the Cross Christ was punished by the God who was 
ever well pleased with His beloved Son” (The Cruciality of the Cross, 
p. 78). So he definitely disowns the traditional Protestant doctrine 
of atonement by penal substitution. Yet “though Christ was not 
punished by God, he bore God’s penalty upon sin. ‘That penalty 
was not lifted even when the Son of God passed through” (p. 147). 
So he distinguishes between “penalty” and “‘punishment.” ‘His 
penalty was not punishment because it was dissociated from the sense 
of desert” (p. 181). It was “His acceptance of God’s judgment” on 
sin, his ‘adequate confession of God's holiness” (p. 169), his “‘active 
confession of God’s holiness from within the sphere of sin’s penalty”’ 
that constituted his satisfaction to God. So Forsyth says, “Judgment 
is a much better word than either penalty or punishment” (p. 182) 
to express what Christ bore on our behalf, “a judgment which he 
bore as God’s judgment, praised it, hallowed it, absorbed it” (p. 190). 
This last term, it is interesting and significant to notice, had previ- 
ously been used by McLeod Campbell in his great work, The Nature 
of the Atonement, where he expressed the nature of Christ's atoning 
work as the making of a perfect response to the Divine wrath against 
sin, “‘a perfect Amen in humanity to the judgment of God on the 
sin of man,” and “in that perfect response he absorbs it” (p. 117). 
Though indeed in referring to McLeod Campbell, and while ac- 
knowledging his valuable contribution to thinking on this subject, 
he criticizes both him and R. C. Moberly for fixing attention too 
much on Christ’s vicarious confession of human sin and too little on 
his confession of God’s holiness. ‘The great work of Christ,” he 
says, ‘while certainly it did confess human sin was yet not to confess 
that but to confess something greater, viz., God’s holiness in His 
judgment upon sin” (p. 149). “Christ confessed not merely human 
sin, which in a certain sense indeed He could not do” (as Himself 
not sharing in the guilt) “but He confessed God's holiness in re- 
acting worthily against human sin, in cursing human sin, in judg- 
ing it to its very death. He stood in the midst of human sin full of 
love to man . . . fuller still of love to the God whose name He was 
hallowing. . . . He lifted up his face unto God and said, “Thou art 
holy in all Thy judgments, even in this judgment which turns not 
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aside even from Me, but strikes the sinful spot if even I stand on it.’” 
So, quoting the Apostle’s words, he says ‘““God made him sin, treated 
Him as if He were sin.” “God made him to be sin—it does not say 
He made Him sinful. God lovingly treated Him as human sin, and 
with His consent judged human sin in Him and on Him” (p. 150). 
As he put it earlier in this work: ‘God by Christ’s own consent iden- 
tified Him with sin in treatment though not in feeling. He judged 
sin upon His head. . . . Christ was made sin for us as He could 
never have been if He had been made a sinner. It was sin that had 
to be judged more even than the sinner in a world-salvation; and God 
made Christ sin in this sense, that God as it were took Him in the 
place of sin, rather than of the sinner, and judged the sin upon Him” 
(p. 83). 

When we ask how the judgment-death of Christ satisfied the de- 
mands of God’s holiness and “set up a real and actual kingdom of 
holiness” Forsyth’s answer is along this line: ‘“What Christ presented 
to God for His complete joy and satisfaction was a perfect racial 
obedience. It was not the perfect obedience of a saintly unit of the 
race. It was a racial holiness” (p. 129). And it was so, because of 
man’s union through faith with a risen living Christ. ‘When you 
think of what Christ did for the race and its history,” he says, “you 
must not omit our living union with Him. . . . You must think of 
the Cross as setting up a new Covenant and a new Humanity, in 
which Christ dwells as the new righteousness of God. ‘Christ for 
us’ is only intelligible as ‘Christ in us’ and we in Him” (p. 130). 
“Christ in His victorious death and risen life has a power to unite 
the race to Himself and to work His complete holiness into its actual 
experience and history” (ibid.). So Forsyth recognizes and empha- 
sizes the place of the resurrection in Christ’s saving work. “By unit- 
ing us to Himself and His resurrection in His spirit He becomes the 
eternal guarantee of the historical consummation of all things some 
great day” (zbid.). 


III 


We come now to refer in the third place to the greatest of all For- 
syth’s works—which is also the most systematic and orderly—The 
Person and Place of Jesus Christ, which was the Congregational 
Union Lecture for 1909; though even here the author in his Preface 
feels it necessary to remind his readers that his treatment of the sub- 
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ject “is less systematic than suggestive in form,” “not meant for 
scholars, but largely for ministers of the Word which it seeks in its 
own way to serve.” 

He starts from the position that “Christ’s work is the master key 
to His person” and that ‘His benefits interpret His nature” (p. 6). 
From this point of view he criticizes “the new religious-historical 
school of Germany” (p. 41), represented by such writers as Bousset 
and Wernle, which is the result of carrying the evolutionary prin- 
ciple into the history of religion, a relativistic way of thinking which 
“takes from Christ His absolute value and final place in God’s rev- 
elation,”’ and which is “sympathetic with a Christ it does not worship 
and praises a Christ to whom it does not pray” (pp. 10 f.). It is the 
point of view which represents Jesus as the subject of faith rather 
than the object of faith, calling men to believe not in Jesus but like 
Jesus. Much that is of permanent value he recognizes has been done 
by this religious-historical school. But he points out that as a mat- 
ter of history the earliest tradition of Christianity is represented not 
by the “religion of Jesus” but by “‘the Gospel of Christ,” the Gospel 
of which Jesus was the object, not the subject. ‘“There never was a 
time, even in the Church’s earliest days, when Christianity was but 
the reproduction of the personal faith of Jesus or the effort to live 
His ethic. It was always a faith in Jesus, concentric with the 
Church’s faith in God” (ibid.). “If we reject that objective faith 
in Him, then we start with something quite different from the re- 
ligion of our only source of information, and if we start with a Jesus 
different from that of our New Testament sources, a saint rather 
than a redeemer, we are beginning with a construction, a manufac- 
tured article”’ (p. 60). 

The greatness of Christ Forsyth sets out on the basis, first, of his 
own self-consciousness as witnessed to in the Gospel representation, 
second, of the Apostolic testimony to Jesus, and, third, of the testi- 
mony of experience in the individual and in the Church. On this 
three-fold basis it is represented that the Church has always affirmed 
“the eternal Godhead in Jesus Christ,” in other words the belief that 
Jesus is the incarnation of God, a belief which “can only be proved 
religiously” (p. 243), that is to say, by the experience of God that 
proceeds from Jesus. This is the experience which is at the basis 
of belief in the absoluteness of Christianity—‘‘the experience of the 
historic Christ as the one moral mediator of personal communion 
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with the living and holy and eternal God” (p. 251). And this be- 
lief in the absoluteness and finality of Christ involved for the Apos- 
tles, Forsyth insists, the belief in his pre-existence, a belief which he 
represents should be shared by us today because “the interest which 
is served by our belief in the pre-existence of Christ is a properly 
religious interest’’ (p. 277). “I do not think we can evade today 
the same retrospective pressure of our faith when its thought is full, 
any more than the Apostles could” (p. 269). For “nothing else can 
enable us to measure the love of God, the thoroughness, the finality, 
the eternity of it’ (p. 273). In this sense it is indeed ‘‘a postulate 
of saving faith” (7bid.) ‘to give full and infinite effect to the con- 
descending love of God, and to give range to the soul’s greatness by 
displaying the vast postulates of its redemption” (p. 277). 

This belief in the personal pre-existence of Christ, however, raises 
inevitably the question of the genuine historical personality of Jesus, 
and Forsyth claims that we cannot do justice to the real historical 
Jesus without acknowledging some form of the doctrine of the Keno- 
sis or self-emptying or self-divesting of Jesus’ Godhead. He suggests 
that “instead of speaking of certain attributes as renounced we should 
speak rather of their taking on a new mode of being,” the “human” 
by contrast with the “‘divine’’ mode of existence (p. 307). Attributes 
of God like omniscience or omnipotence, Forsyth suggests, are not 
renounced “when they are reduced to a potentiality. ‘They are only 
concentrated” (p. 305). So he suggests that the “‘self-reduction”’ or 
“self-retraction” of God might be a better phrase than the self- 
emptying, “retracted and concentrated into potentiality’ (p. 310). 
“This self-renouncing, self-retracting act of the Son’s will, this reduc- 
tion of Himself . . . is no negation of His nature; it is the opposite, 
it is the highest assertion of His nature as Love”’ (p. 313). Any limit 
laid upon power by such love is an exercise of omnipotence; a “‘pre- 
mundane act of pregnant self-concentration for the carrying out of 
love’s saving purpose with the world” (p. 314), an act ‘“‘moral at its 
core, moral in its issues and moral in its crown” (p. 318). “If the 
infinite God was so constituted that He could not live also as a finite 
man, then He was not infinite. . . . But if He did live as finite man, 
it was not a limitation of His freedom, but the greatest exercise of it’’ 
(p. 315). “It was not limitation so much as concentration . . . the 
most condensed expression of holy love” (p. 316). 

But this recognition of a self-divestment of Godhead in Christ is, 
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according to Forsyth, not by itself sufficient. It carries us only half 
way; it leads us only to the spectacle of a humbled God and not to 
the experience of a redeeming and royal God. For redemption we 
need something more; and here we come to the most distinctive and 
original thing in Forsyth’s representation. It is a defect in Kenotic 
theories, however otherwise sound, according to Forsyth, that they 
turn only on one side of the experience of Christ, viz., his descent 
and humiliation. It is a defect because that renunciating element 
is negative after all, and to dwell on it, as modern Kenotic views do, 
is to end in a Christian ethic somewhat weak and feminine. We 
must keep in view, and keep uppermost, the more positive process, 
the effective ascending and mastering process which went alongside 
of the renunciation in Christ, nay was interwoven with it, as its rul- 
ing coefficient. So with the Kenosis or self-emptying there went also 
a Plerosis of self-fulfillment, with the “subjective renunciation” there 
went “the growth, the exaltation of His objective achievement cul- 
minating in the perfecting at once of His soul and our salvation in 
the Cross, resurrection and glory” (p. 329). So that what we have in 
Christ is more than the coexistence or conjunction of two natures, as 
the traditional representation suggests, or even their interpenetra- 
tion. We have rather “within one single increate person the mutual 
involution of two personal acts or movements supreme in spiritual 
being’’ (p. 344)—a divine Kenosis restraining God by his own act to 
human measures, and a human Plerosis or self-acquisition progres- 
sively actualizing in moral terms the union of God and man. 































IV 


In a closing section, in the briefest possible manner, let me indi- 
cate what I consider the importance of Forsyth’s work for Christian 
theology today. 

To begin with, I would stress the contribution he made towards 
the revived evangelical emphasis of recent years. A significant 
change has taken place in recent Protestant theology, a change which 
may be described as a reaction from the theological liberalism of the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century— 
of which the “liberal historical school’ of thinkers in Germany to 
which Forsyth refers again and again was a leading example—with 
its tendency to a subjective and relativistic humanism, what Forsyth 
called an “anthropocentric religion,” controlled by the spirit of hu- 
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man self-deification, to a more realistic and objective evangelicalism, 
with its new emphasis on God’s self-revelation and redemptive mani- 
festation in Jesus Christ. Of this reaction Forsyth was one of the 
pioneers forty years ago—‘‘a Barthian before Barth” he has been 
called, but happily less one-sided and “God-intoxicated” than Barth. 
He called English and American thinkers to a return to the Apostolic 
Gospel, the Gospel proclaimed by the first Apostles, a Cross- and 
Resurrection-centered Gospel with its central kerygma or proclama- 
tion, “Behold what God hath wrought in His grace for sinful men.” 
In so doing he challenged them also to a truer appreciation of the 
Christianity of history as from the beginning a Gospel which cen- 
tered in Christ, the Gospel not simply “of Jesus” but “about Jesus’”— 
a position supported and corroborated by the most recent New Testa- 
ment criticism not very aptly called ‘‘Form-Criticism.” 

Second, and intimately connected with the first, was his sustained 
emphasis on the necessity of moralizing or ethicizing our theology. 
Different aspects of this moralizing or ethicizing emphasis have been 
before us in our review of his works. To begin with and in par- 
ticular there was his insistence on the necessity of properly moraliz- 
ing our doctrine of the Atonement or saving work of Christ, in which 
rather than in the Incarnation he found the key to Christ’s person. 
As he expresses it in one place: ““The true key to Christ’s person . . . 
lies in His personal action, not in His constitution but in His bless- 
ings” (Positive Preaching, p. 353). It is the reaffirmation of the Re- 
formed point of view expressed by Melanchthon in the oft-quoted 
words, ‘““To know Christ is to know His benefits” (Hoc est Christum 
cognoscere ejus beneficia cognoscere). We may find difficulty in ac- 
cepting Forsyth’s precise statement of the doctrine of the Atonement, 
in particular the distinction he suggests between “‘penalty’’ and “pun- 
ishment,” or even his particular explication of the term “judgment” 
which he found “‘a better word than either punishment or penalty.” 
As when, for instance, he says that “God did not judge Him [Christ] 
but judged sin upon His head” (The Work of Christ, p. 83), or that 
“God made Christ sin in this sense that God as it were took Him in 
the place of sin, rather than of the sinner, and judged the sin upon 
Him” (ibid.). This distinction between “punishment” and “pen- 
alty” his Scottish contemporary Principal Denney also made (e.g., 


in The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 273), but stated it: 


in a less doubtful because less paradoxical and antithetical form. 
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Part of the difficulty in Forsyth’s statement of his views, as I have 
earlier indicated, is just this tendency to undue antithesis, with con- 
sequent tendency to lose the whole truth in the assertion of a part. 
A notable example of this we have in the contrast, almost the dual- 
ism, drawn between the “holiness” and the “love” of God, which 
does less than justice to the Scriptural representation. In Scripture 
these two conceptions are not simply antithetic or contrasted but 
rather complementary or supplementary. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment the “holiness’’ of God is a positive quality, not simply judica- 
tory or condemnatory of evil but redemptive in character, the source 
and spring of salvation; see, e.g., Isaiah 43: 14; 47: 4, “thy redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel.” ‘‘Holiness’’ and “love” therefore are not 
two attributes of God to be set over against each other or simply con- 
trasted with each other in the way that Forsyth has tended, following 
traditional thought, to do. They are rather two aspects of the one 
self-communicating and self-imparting attribute. 

A further illustration of Forsyth’s emphasis on the necessity of 
ethicizing and spiritualizing our theological thinking may be singled 
out for special mention, and made a third aspect of the significance 
of Forsyth’s work for present-day theological thinking. It is his in- 
sistence, especially in his greatest work, The Person and Place of Je- 
sus Christ, on the necessity of a restatement of our Christology or 
doctrine of the Person of Christ in properly personal and spiritual 
terms by rising above the physical or semi-physical categories of ex- 
planation which came into early Christian thinking through Greek 
philosophy and have for too long influenced our thinking on this 
subject. It is this felt need for personalizing and ethicizing our 
Christological thinking that led Forsyth to a revived emphasis on 
the Kenotic view or theory of our Lord’s person with its subordina- 
tion of metaphysical attributes like omnipotence to properly moral 
or ethical attributes as the ground of the self-limitation or self- 
depotentiation of his divine mode of existence involved in the In- 
carnation. Some present-day writers tend to minimize this element 
of self-potentiation or self-condescension involved in the Incarnation. 
A recent example of this we have in A. C. Knudson’s affirmation in 
his Doctrine of Redemption, pp. 312 ff., that the Kenotic theory is 
“unethical” and unnecessary as a demonstration of the love of God 
manifested in Jesus Christ. As against such a position Forsyth in- 
sists—and in this the present writer thinks he is right—that we seri- 
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ously reduce the subduing magnitude of the New Testament repre- 
sentation of the condescending, self-sacrificing love of God, the love 
that in Christ “came down” to man, if we sit loose to this belief. We 
may indeed have difficulty with the intellectual formulation of the 
conception and of its relation to the complementary conception of a 
progressively realized Incarnation or Plerosis, without which Forsyth 
argues the Kenosis is a one-sided idea. This is in the very nature of 
the case, for here we are dealing with facts which transcend human 
experience and passing into a region which some theologians have 
endeavored to exclude from Christian thinking as being merely 
“speculative” or “metaphysical.” But it is a region into which we 
cannot in the long run avoid entering, albeit it involves the at- 
tempted contemplation of God as he is in his eternal being. As a 
present-day theological thinker, Principal D. S. Cairns, has recently 
been reminding us, the New Testament itself does so when it says: 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God” (John 1: 1). 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY AND 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


ous ways. From one point of view they appear to be efforts 
to recover the Christian theological heritage and to renew 
modes of thought which the anti-traditional pathos of liberalism de- 
preciated. So regarded they are aptly called by ancient names, be- 
ing designated as neo-Catholicism, neo-Protestantism, neo-orthodoxy, 
neo-Calvinism, and neo-Lutheranism. But in many respects they 
seem more closely related to the present than to the past. If they 
turn to old ideas they do so for the sake of rethinking man’s relations, 
nature, and destiny as these are put in question by the cultural and 
personal crises of our day. In alli their use of tradition they show 
that they have been schooled in liberal thought. Hence they may 
be characterized as post-liberal or as crisis theologies. There is in 
them, however, usually a third interest. What the new movements 
attempt to do among other things is to state Christian truth from the 
point of view of the Church rather than the individual as subject. 
Far apart as they may seem to be in their scholasticism or their Prot- 
estantism they share a common interest in the catholic fellowship and 
seek to understand life and to formulate faith in the thought-forms 
of that fellowship. If they turn to tradition, they do so as Church- 
theologies which carry on in living fashion the tradition of the 
Church. If they deal with the crises of human existence they do so 
because the Church and the revelation it employs in all its under- 
standing show the critical character of human existence in all times. 
So interpreted the newer tendencies are parts of the ecumenical and 
catholic movement and may well be called ecumenical theologies. 
One Christian doctrine which has importance in all three respects 
and which may therefore be moved nearer the center of interest in 
coming years of theological discussion is the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Liberalism tended, on the whole, to regard this teaching as primarily 
of historical and antiquarian interest. “The historic doctrine of 
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three eternal persons who are nevertheless but one divine Being” 
was, as D. C. Macintosh stated the understanding of liberal theology, 
“the product of the Greek speculative philosophy of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era—a philosophy which can hardly be said 
to be the philosophy of the modern mind.” * Now that Greek 
thought has come to be regarded with greater appreciation both for 
its inherent value and for its persistence in the thought-forms of the 
Western world such a judgment may be subject to revision. It may 
be that the doctrine of the Trinity, just because it represented the 
union of philosophy and faith in the early centuries, will be re- 
thought and restated by a theology which undertakes to re-appropri- 
ate the Christian tradition and to make explicit what has been im- 
plicit in Western thought. The approach to the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the point of view of man’s enduring crisis is of greater 
importance. The existential problem of God and of man’s rela- 
tion to him leads inevitably to the question about the deity of the 
Creator of nature, that is of his goodness, to the question about the 
deity of Jesus Christ, that is of his power, and to the question about 
the deity of the Spirit, that is whether among all the spirits there is 
a Holy Spirit. These religious problems are not solved independ- 
ently of each other by Christian faith. Hence crisis thinking directs 
attention to the problem and the doctrine of the Trinity. The doc- 
trine, however, also has great importance for an ecumenical theology 
as a formulation of the whole Church’s faith in God in distinction 
from the partial faiths and partial formulations of parts of the 
Church and of individuals in the Church. It is with this aspect of 
Trinitarianism that this article is to be concerned in the way of a 
preliminary exploration. 


I. THe THREE UNITARIANISMS IN CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity has often been accused of being a polytheism with 
three gods and, indeed, the tendency toward such tritheism is prob- 
ably always present in Christendom. Yet it seems nearer the truth 
to say that Christianity as a whole is more likely to be an association, 
loosely held together, of three Unitarian religions. ‘Though we are 
accustomed to think of Unitarianism as being the doctrine that there 
is only one God and that this God is the Father, the Creator referred 
to in the first article of the Creed, a fresh approach to Christian his- 


1 The Reasonableness of Christianity, New York, 1925, p. 155. 
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tory and to contemporary Christian thinking suggests the hypothesis 
that there are two other positions comparable to the first. It has 
often been maintained in effect that the one God on whom men must 
rely for salvation is Jesus Christ; hence there is a kind of Unitarian- 
ism of the Son. And it has often been held in theory and practice 
that the one God is the Spirit, rather than the Creator known in 
Nature or the Son known in Scriptures. ‘The common monotheism 
of Christian faith asserts itself in the first part of each of these state- 
ments—there is but one God and God is one. The divergences in 
Christianity enter with the definition of the nature of the one God 
and of the place where he is to be found. 


The Unitarianism of the Creator seems to be easily identifiable. 
Its first interest has always been monotheistic. It is a prétest against 
polytheistic and idolatrous tendencies in the Churches. But it has 
seemed self-evident to this monotheism that the one God whom it is 
man’s duty to worship and on whom he depends for significance and 
salvation is the reality which accounts for the presence and the pat- 
tern and the dynamic of the natural world. He is the Almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth, the first cause and the great designer. 
God is the being with whom a philosophy that proceeds from nature 
to super-nature is concerned and this is the same One of whom He- 
brew religion and Jesus Christ spoke. This Unitarianism must al- 
ways have a large interest in natural theology as presenting the pri- 
mary approach to the problem of the existence and nature of the 
super-natural, while historical theology or Biblical theology and the 
theoretical examination of inner experience tend to take secondary 
places. 

Such Unitarianism of the Father or the Creator is not to be identi- 
fied simply with any particular denomination. It is a strain in all 
Christian history which comes to overt manifestation in individual 
thinkers and in special groups which may or may not be called Uni- 
tarian. Monarchianism and Arianism in the early Church, Deism 
and Socinianism and Unitarianism, properly so-called, in the modern 
period, all seem to share the interests and convictions of this type of 
Unitarianism of the Father. It numbers among its individual repre- 
sentatives both heroes of faith and philosopher-theologians. Despite 
the suspicion with which it has been regarded and the persecution it 
has sometimes suffered it is a perennial and inconquerable movement 
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in Christianity, for in both its insistence on monotheism and in its 
particular formulation of that monotheism it represents a fundamen- 
tal and persistent conviction of faith. 


The Unitarianism of Jesus Christ or of the Son is less readily iden- 
tifiable than the former sort, yet its presence in the practical piety of 
ancient and modern times has been pointed out by scholars and is 
readily traceable once attention has been called to it. A.C. McGif- 
fert, Sr., in The God of the Early Christians* has summarized the 
evidence for the existence in the early Church of “a form of primi- 
tive Gentile Christianity whose God was Jesus Christ alone, and to 
which the God of the Jews, the creator and ruler of the world, meant 
nothing.” The interest of these Christians was neither in philo- 
sophical explanations nor in questions about man’s place in nature 
but in personal salvation. Christ was the Lord who brought them 
redemption, hence though they might have in mind the presence of 
other deities and even of a high God beyond the natural world, their 
worship was concentrated on Jesus Christ, the Lord. Though this 
form of piety might more correctly be called a henotheism of the Son 
rather than a Unitarianism it also had its theological representatives 
who moved in a Unitarian direction. The greatest of these was 
doubtless Marcion, with his doctrine that the creator of the world 
and the Jehovah of the Old Testament was not a being worthy of 
worship as God but that in Jesus Christ ‘“‘a better God has been dis- 
covered,” one who is “nothing but good.” 

The persistence of this kind of practical monotheism of the Son 
may be traced through the whole of Christian history. The medi- 
eval hymns which modern piety uses as its own and which celebrate 
Jesus Christ independently of his relation to the Creator and the 
Spirit give evidence of its presence. In them the “Fairest Lord Je- 
sus” is the “Ruler of all Nature”; Jesus is not only the “joy of loving 
hearts” but “the fount of life,” and “life of men.” Such expressions 
are not indeed necessarily exclusive of devotion to the Father and 
the Spirit but practically the whole thought about God is concen- 
trated here in the thought about the Son; he is the sole object of 
worship and all the functions of deity are ascribed to him. 

In modern Protestantism the Unitarianism of Jesus Christ appears 
in many forms. Among them is the Jesus-cult of pietism with its 


2 New York, 1924. See especially Chapter II. 
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practice of the mystic sense of Jesus’ presence, its hymns of adoration, 
and its prayers addressed to him. For such pietism it is not the Fa- 
ther who “‘so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son” or 
who commends his love to men in Christ, but Jesus is the source and 
center of love, so that no reference to the Creator is necessary. The 
love of Jesus for men is the divine reality on which men depend and 
which they adore. Another form of this modern Unitarianism of 
the Son is ethical rather than mystic in character, though the ethical 
and mystical forms are often closely related. For it the significance 
of Jesus lies in the fact that he is the Son of Man, the ideal Man, who 
not only set before men the ideal of a perfect society but undertook 
by means of his life and death to inaugurate it. This ethical Uni- 
tarianism of the Son is often regarded as atheistic since it makes no 
references to a super-historical or super-natural reality. But in its 
magnifying of Jesus Christ as the leader and martyr of a new human- 
ity it assumes a definitely religious form. It is at least a sort of hero- 
cult for which Christ is not only an historical figure but a source of 
present strength and a real object of adoration. 

Archbishop Séderblom, who with President McGiffert pointed out 
the prevalence of this sort of Jesus-Christ-religion, has called atten- 
tion to the peculiar fashion in which Emanuel Swedenborg devel- 
oped the Unitarianism of the Son.* The Swedish mystic is first of 
all a Unitarian, who regards the corruption of the Church and the 
“insanity of theology” as due to the fact that the “divine trinity has 
been considered a tripersonal trinity, each person being God and 
Lord.” * The first item in the faith of the New Church, therefore, 
is that ‘God is one, in whom is a divine trinity, and He is the Lord 
God and Savior, Jesus Christ.”* In this thinking the Creator of 
nature and the Holy Spirit are absorbed into the Son who is the 
Godhead. As Séderblom also points out there is in Ritschlianism 
a comparable tendency toward the sole deification of the Son. 
While he discerns this tendency particularly in W. Herrmann, for 
whom communion with God is essentially communion with Jesus 
Christ, we may trace the tendency back to Ritschl himself. For the 
latter theologian, as for so many men in the nineteenth century and 
in our time, the great problem of human existence arose out of 
man’s need to rise above nature. Not in nature and nature’s God, 


8 Séderblom, Nathan, Vater, Sohn und Geist, Tiibingen, 1909, pp. 63-64. 
4 The True Christian Religion, Everyman edition, p. 5. 
5 Ibid., p. 3. 
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the Creator, but in history and in God in history, that is in Jesus 
Christ, real salvation was to be found. A similar tendency is ex- 
pressed in the autobiographical statements of the American theo- 
logian, George A. Gordon. “The God that Nature gives us,” he 
wrote, “is not the God we need. The Christian religion is God 
through man, God through the best human beings, God through 
the ideal man; there is Christianity. The instinct of the child’”—he 
is writing of his own childhood—“revolting from bare, stark, unfeel- 
ing, unloving Nature, and returning to humanity aflame with in- 
telligence and love, was in reality life unfolding to the Christian 
religion.” * 

It is evident that these tendencies toward the Unitarianism of 
the Son are usually not so much directed against the denial of the 
deity of the Spirit as of the deity of the Father, just as the Unitarian- 
ism of the Father, when it expresses itself in denials, does not negate 
the Spirit’s so much as the Son’s deity. From Marcion onward it 
is doubt of the goodness of the Creator which tends to drive Chris- 
tians toward the assertion of the sole deity of Christ or of God in 
Christ. Mated with this motive there is, of course, the inescapable 
Christocentrism of Christian faith and history. As in the case of 
the Unitarianism of the Father the Christian character of the af- 
firmations of the Unitarianism of the Son is undeniable. It is their 
exclusiveness of each other that furnishes the real problem. 


The third sort of Unitarianism for which the Spirit is the one 
and only God, or which absorbs the Creator and the Son into the 
Spirit, may be the most prevalent of all. Certainly it is so in mod- 
ern Christianity. All Christian spiritualism tends in this direction. 
It looks to the reality found in the inner life rather than to the Be- 
ing beyond nature or to the Redeemer in history for the funda- 
mental principle of reality and value. It does not only say that God 
is spirit but converts the proposition and usually affirms that spirit 
is God. The reality with which men come into touch when they 
turn to reasoning itself, to awareness as subjective, to conscience and 
self-consciousness—this is the reality on which they are absolutely 
dependent and from which alone they can expect illumination, puri- 
fication, perfection. Neither the Creator of nature nor the Jesus 
Christ of history can redeem men from death, but in the inner life 


6 My Education and Religion; An Autobiography, Boston, 1925, pp. 55-56. 
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the immortal power which cannot be held by death is manifest. No 
laws of nature and no counsels of the Sermon on the Mount but only 
the conscience within can lead to repentance and moral renewal. 
An objective God, a ‘““Thou” corresponding to an “I,” is not to be 
found amidst the mediations of sensation nor in the historic docu- 
ments but only in the direct spiritual awareness of religious ex- 
perience. The way to God, to the one Spirit, cannot be found by 
means of natural philosophy nor of historic revelation but only 
through spiritual awareness, through inner knowledge of inner truth 
and good. 

The tendencies of extreme and mild mysticism in all times are 
toward the development of a Unitarianism of the Spirit. In Joa- 
chim de Fiore and the Spiritual Franciscans the doctrines of Unitar- 
ian spiritualism were set forth in the terms of a philosophy of his- 
tory and a program of Church reformation first of all. The Age of 
the Father, which preceded the coming of Jesus Christ, and the Age 
of the Son are to be followed by the Age of the Spirit; the institu- 
tional, external Church is to be superseded by the ecclesia spiritualis. 
Implicit in these ideas is the exaltation of the Spirit as the final and 
true nature of deity and of spiritual experience as the true relation 
to God. One may trace similar tendencies in the Protestant sects, 
whether or not they had any direct connection with medieval spir- 
itualism and sectarianism. ‘The doctrine of the inner light and the 
practices of worship in the Society of Friends give evidence of a 
spiritual Unitarianism. Both Father and Son are assimilated to the 
Spirit here and spiritual experience takes precedence over both nat- 
ural theology and Scriptures. The spiritualism of a Roger Wil- 
liams, which is part of the basis for the separation of Church and 
state in his theory, is also a case in point. 

With the aid of our hypothesis about the three Unitarian tend- 
encies it becomes possible to reassess and reinterpret the tendencies 
in nineteenth century theology toward idealism and immanentism. 
By adopting idealism as its metaphysics the Unitarianism of the 
Spirit was able to identify the Spirit with the Creator while the teach- 
ing about the immanence of God was evidently a reassertion in a 
one-sided manner of the general Christian doctrine of the indwelling 
Spirit. For this form of Christianity, also, the Spirit and the Son 
were identified since what gave Jesus Christ his pre-eminence was 
the presence of the Spirit, of God-consciousness, of religious feeling 
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and moral conscience in him. Though at times this immanentalism 
seemed to become humanistic, on the whole it preserved its theistic 
character. But it was not Trinitarian, nor was it interested in natu- 
ral theology nor in historic revelation in any fundamental fashion. 
Its theology was empirically based and directed toward the inter- 
pretation of the deity found within. Archbishop Sdderblom, who 
called attention in the work quoted above to the religion of the Son, 
may himself be taken as an example of one who tended toward spir- 
itualist Unitarianism. ‘The religions of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, he tended to think, formed concentric circles. The religion 
of the Father is the most general form of faith; it is universal religion. 
The religion of the Son is the specifically Christian sphere within 
the larger circle. But within Christianity there is a special group of 
people who have special experience of the forgiveness of sins and of 
eternal life. Here we enter into the holy of holies, into the religion 
of the Spirit.’ God, to be sure, must be thought of in relation to 
nature and to history but objectivity is to be found in personal re- 
ligious experience only. Hence the first article of the Christian faith 
rests on the third and the second, while the second apparently rests 
on the third, since the meaning of Christ lies in the fact that through 
him the inner life is developed and clarified.* Not only Séderblom 
but the general tendency of theology since Schleiermacher may be 
interpreted in this fashion. It was characterized not simply by its 
use of the psychological and empirical method in theology but by 
its interest in that divine reality, the Spirit, with which the empirical 
method could deal. In its development the Joachimite prophecy 
of the coming of an age of the Spirit in succession to the ages of 
Father and Son seems to have been realized in a measure. 

Once more, as in the case of the other Unitarianisms, one is forced 
to recognize the legitimacy within Christianity of the convictions 
and interests which lead to spiritualist monotheism. It represents a 
strand in all Christian life and thought; and emphasis upon this 
strand, on religious experience, on the deity of the spiritual element, 
has had a salutary effect. ‘The weakness of the movement does not 
lie in its affirmations but in its denials, not in its inclusions but in 
its exclusions. 


7 Op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
8 Ibid., pp. 69 ff. 
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II. THE INADEQUACIES OF THE THREE UNITARIANISMS 


The three Unitarian tendencies in Christianity have not resulted 
in the formation of three separate religions with three distinct gods 
partly because they are logically and historically interdependent. 
Unitarianism itself, whichever form it takes, has arisen historically 
in Christianity as a protest against Trinitarianism, but it seems to 
depend on the existence of what it protests against somewhat as lib- 
eralism depends on the presence of traditionalism, and conservatism 
on the presence of radicalism. In Christianity Unitarianism has 
been an anti-Trinitarian movement first of all and Trinitarianism 
has been an anti-Unitarian movement. The polarity of the one 
and the three which is expressed in the creeds is dynamically ex- 
hibited in the movements of faith in history. Unitarianism asserts 
the monotheism of Christian faith against all polytheism; Trinitar- 
ianism protests against the identification of the one God with the 
author of nature, with Jesus Christ, with the Spirit, but is depend- 
ent on the assertion of unity by Unitarianism. 

There is another way in which the three Unitarianisms are his- 
torically related. Each arises in part as a protest against one of the 
other forms of monotheistic faith, or against the over-emphasis in 
Christian piety of the deity of one of the “persons” in the Godhead 
and one of the ways of approaching God. The Unitarianism of the 
Creator is always a protest against exclusive reliance on Scriptures 
for knowledge of God and against exclusive worship of the Christ 
of Scriptures as the object of trust and the bringer of salvation. To 
some extent, as in English Deism, it may also be a protest against 
enthusiasm and spiritualism in the Unitarianism of the Spirit. The 
monotheism or henotheism of the Son often arises in reaction against 
exclusive concern with the Creator and with rational knowledge as 
the way to faith. It concentrates on the doctrines of human sinful- 
ness and divine atonement through Christ in conscious antagonism 
against the teachings about man’s good nature as created in the image 
of God and about his progress toward union with God by virtue of 
his natural powers of reason and morality. The Unitarianism of the 
Spirit arises in protest and reaction against exclusive concern with 
rational and historical knowledge of God as he is known in nature 
and in history. 

The interdependence of the three Unitarianisms is, however, more 
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than historical and psychological. Each of them is logically depend- 
ent on the convictions represented in the other forms of Christian 
faith and this interdependence appears in the way in which one form 
tends to pass over into another. 

The religion of the Creator appears to be a straightforward faith 
in the goodness as well as power of the author of nature. Looking 
to science and philosophy as the handmaidens of religion it bases 
itself on rational reflections about the implications of nature’s being 
and order. ‘There must be one God, a first cause, a purposer and 
designer; to him man owes honor and on him man is dependent. 
But in ancient and modern times, particularly in modern, the ques- 
tion arises whether indeed there is any unambiguous evidence that 
the power or reality declared in the invisible things of creation is 
indeed personal, so that it can be addressed, and whether it or he is 
good. Facing these questions the Unitarianism of the Creator dis- 
covers that it is dependent not simply on reason but also on the faith 
of Jesus Christ and that the God it worships is after all not simply 
the God of nature but the Father of Jesus Christ. This Father has 
attributes not revealed to reason and by nature but declared only in 
the life of Christ and through Scriptures. The Christian Unitarian- 
ism of the Creator is always the religion of the Fatherhood of God, 
and the nature of the Father is not known save through his relation 
toaSon. The religious belief in the Fatherhood of God always im- 
plies that the Son who is obedient to him to death is not destroyed 
but remains victorious and powerful. That God reveals his nature 
and his power in Jesus Christ and not simply in creation, and that 
he must be known in revelation and not only by reason, is always 
implicit in the Unitarianism which asserts that the one God is the 
Father. 

The extent to which the Unitarianism of the Creator in Christian- 
ity implies the relation of a son to the Father is very manifest in so 
great a Unitarian as William Ellery Channing. The God he de- 
scribes as the only true object of Christian worship is the Father of 
Jesus Christ. So he writes: 


“To give our views of God in one word, we believe in his parental 
character. We ascribe to him not only the name, but the disposi- 
tions and principles of a father. . . . We cannot bow before a be- 
ing, however great and powerful, who governs tyrannically. We 
respect nothing but excellence, whether on earth or in heaven. We 
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venerate not the loftiness of God’s throne, but the equity and good- 
ness in which it is established. We believe that God is infinitely 
good, kind, benevolent, in the proper sense of these words.” ° 





Channing and his successors often convey the strong impression that 
the attributes of the one whom they worship are after all those of 
Jesus Christ. A favorite text of many of the advocates of the doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God as the essence of Christianity is the 
Johannine text which ascribes to Jesus the statement, ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘Though the form of the idea of 
deity is that given in the first article of the creed, the content comes 
from the second. Hence also the Patri-passionism which character- 
izes so many of these Unitarian movements. 

For such a monotheism of the Father the recurring problem arises 
whether after all this God of kindness, benevolence, and Christlike 
character really exists. Having begun with the rational knowledge 
of a first principle of nature, but having interpreted that first prin- 
ciple in terms of revelation, or having asserted that the one God is 
the Creator and then affirmed that the character of the Creator is 
what is discerned in the Son, this Unitarianism is either required to 
find in Jesus Christ a reconciler to the Creator or to ask whether the 
Christlike God has any existence. In its struggles with this problem 
the Christian Unitarianism of the Father has often turned into a kind 
of Christian humanism, or into a half-Marcionitic religion of the 
Son. The inadequacy of its first position is revealed in a tendency 
to accept the second version of Christian Unitarianism. Jesus 
Christ, not God, the Father, becomes for it then the central object 
of Christian interest. He is the leader of a new humanity, the 
founder of the brotherhood, or the captain of mankind in its con- 
flict with the inscrutable powers of heedless nature. More fre- 
quently, however, the Unitarianism of the Creator has made the 
transition from reasoning about nature to religious experience and 
from the Creator to the Spirit. The change from the Trinitarian- 
ism of the English Presbyterians in the seventeenth century to their 
Deism in the eighteenth is not greater than the transition of Uni- 
tarianism from the rational deism of the eighteenth century to the 
immanentism and spiritualism of the nineteenth. 

The Unitarianism of the Creator has not been able to stand alone. 






























9 Unitarian Christianity, I, 3. 
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It has had to rely upon and to exchange places with the Unitarian- 
isms of the Son and of the Spirit. 





The situation is similar in the case of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Though it has had no doubt about the goodness of Christ, about his 
deity in terms of value, it has not been able to avoid the question of 
his power. But when it has inquired into the power of Christ it 
has found itself forced back on the question of his relation to the 
Creator and has found that faith in Christ implies faith in the God 
who is known through nature, or who rules over nature. In another 
sense those who begin with the religion about Jesus Christ find that 
it implies the faith of Jesus Christ, just as those who begin with the 
faith of Jesus Christ cannot evade the question about his religious 
significance but always take it for granted. Again the relation to 
Jesus Christ is not maintained as a religious one without recourse to 
spiritual experience. That there is a spirit in man to which the 
spirit of Christ makes appeal—a spirit proceeding from the Father— 
and that the spirit of Christ—a spirit proceeding from the Son—is not 
confined to the historic Jesus but lives in the community he founded 
and leads, are ideas which are implicit in the Christocentric faith. 
In our time the Unitarianism of the Son has tended to pass via a 
Jesus-mysticism into the religion of the spirit, of immanentism, and 
religious experience. 




























The religion of the Spirit, finally, which begins with protest 
against exclusive reliance on historic revelation and the historic 
Christ as well as against concentration on rational knowledge and 
the Creator of nature, always implies convictions about the deity 
of the author of nature and the historic Jesus Christ. The spiritual 
life always seems unreal to man unless he can understand nature 
itself as a manifestation of spirit, and he cannot test what is true and 
untrue in the realm of the spirit without recourse to standards he has 
gained from rational knowledge of nature and from history. Kant 
may be taken as an example, since his position in religion was essen- 
tially spiritualist. “The object of his veneration and the reality on 
which he relied for the salvation of man from evil was an inner prin- 
ciple, the moral law and the moral lawgiver in the self. But it was 
not possible for him to maintain that this spirit was adequate for 
salvation or that reliance upon it was reasonable unless he could be- 
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lieve that it proceeded from the Father, that is from the Creator of 
nature. Faith in the spirit must postulate faith in the Creator. In 
other cases the religion of spiritual experience has sought for assur- 
ance that the environment in which the spirit moved, the natural 
world, was “friendly.” Faith in the spirit known in inner experi- 
ence implies faith in a reality akin to spirit in the natural world. 
As for the relation to the Son, this has become especially apparent in 
the need spiritualism has discovered for criteria by means of which 
to determine what is and what is not divine spirit. What inner 
experience can be trusted among all the dreams, fantasies and 
vagaries of the spiritual life? What revelations ought to be believed 
among all the private revelations men experience in their subjectiv- 
ity? Here it has been necessary for spiritualism to employ criteria 
taken from the religion of the Son. It has in practice made its dis- 
tinction by means of the test Paul used: “If any man hath not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his.” ‘The Society of Friends has called 
the light within also the Christ within and by that identification has 
secured a test of the validity of spiritual experience. By doing so it 
has given evidence of its dependence on other than inner experience 
and on another object of knowledge than the internal God. Expe- 
rience-theology tends to test the God-consciousness of the individual 
or the Church by the God-consciousness of Jesus and the individual 
conscience by its conformity with the historic utterances of Jesus 
Christ. 


In every case it appears true that none of the positions can stand 
alone but must borrow something from the other positions, that the 
three Unitarianisms are interdependent. If this is the case, then 
apart from any other considerations which may lead the Church to 
the formulation of a Trinitarian doctrine, it must endeavor to do so 
because it must set forth the faith which is not the realized conviction 
of any of its parts but rather the common faith. The Trinitarianism 
of the whole Church must undertake to state what is implicit in the 
faith and knowledge of all of its parts though it is not explicit in any 
one of them. It must undertake to correct the over-emphases and 
partialities of the members of the whole not by means of a new over- 
emphasis but by means of a synthesized formula in which all the par- 
tial insights and convictions are combined. A doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, so formulated, will never please any one part of the Church but 
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it will be an ecumenical doctrine providing not for the exclusion of 
heretics but for their inclusion in the body on which they are ac- 
tually dependent. Truth, after all, is not the possession of any indi- 
vidual or of any party or school, but is represented, insofar as it can 
be humanly represented, only by the whole dynamic and comple- 
mentary work of the company of knowers and believers. 

This ecumenical approach to the restatement of Trinitarian doc- 
trine is, of course, only one approach and that not the most significant 
or promising. But it has its significance and will have its effect on 
new efforts to understand and state this most formidable and inter- 
esting Christian doctrine. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By HuGuH T. Kerr, JR. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
1846-1946 


ing celebrated throughout the world during the month of 

October. Organized just a hundred years ago, the Alliance 
has been from the beginning a voluntary society of like-minded 
Churches concerned with Christian union and the protection of re- 
ligious liberty. The word “evangelical” was seized upon as defin- 
ing the kind of union which the Alliance had in mind—a common 
understanding regarding certain basic Scriptural tenets which in 
themselves may be variously interpreted among different Christian 
Churches. So far, the Alliance has been composed mainly of Episco- 
palians, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and a few other Protestant groups. On the occasion of this 
centenary, we offer two brief observations. 

First, it is one thing to talk about the common evangelical faith 
and quite another thing to set down that faith in definite proposi- 
tions. One of the primary undertakings of the Alliance was the 
preparation of a brief statement of doctrine to which all members 
could subscribe. This Doctrinal Basis is simple and straightfor- 
ward, and, although there was some criticism, it was generally 
adopted. But there is a curious postscript to the statement which is 
an illustration of the creedal difficulty under which the Alliance 
labored—a difficulty which faces Protestant Churches today in their 
efforts to unite: 


"| ins centennial anniversary of the Evangelical Alliance is be- 


“It is, however, distinctly declared: First, that this brief summary 
is not to be regarded in any formal or ecclesiastical sense as a creed 
or confession, nor the adoption of it as involving an assumption of 
the right authoritatively to define the limits of Christian brother- 
hood, but simply as an indication of the class of persons whom it is 
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desirable to embrace within the Alliance; Second, that the selection 
of certain tenets, with the omission of others, is not to be held as 
implying that the former constitute the whole body of important 
truth, or that the latter are unimportant.” 


This has seemed to many a prime example of theological double- 
talk miserably lacking in that positive note so necessary for an af- 
firmative confession of faith. 

Second, the Evangelical Alliance has been largely overshadowed 
by the more comprehensive contemporary ecumenical movement. 
It may be, indeed, that the Alliance has been superseded and no 
longer serves any useful purpose. But there is a lesson for the wider 
ecumenical movement in the history and original intention of the 
Alliance. “The ecumenical movement has tended to put the empha- 
sis upon organic unity; the Alliance has always insisted that there 
can be Christian union even in the midst of ecclesiastical division. 
Furthermore, the Alliance has contended, rightly we believe, that 
Church unity will only become possible on the basis of Christian 
union. Unless there is a communion of the saints that extends to a 
common understanding of the Gospel, a mere ecclesiastical unity 
may fail to achieve its purpose even if it succeeds in setting up a 
unified organization. 


THE MINISTER’S MOTIVES 


The Federal Council of Churches through the newly established 
Commission on the Ministry has issued a series of three paper-bound 
booklets of first-rate importance. Under the general theme of ‘“The 
Ministry for Tomorrow” the three titles are: We Have This Min- 
istry, Look at the Ministry, and A Young Man’s View of the Ministry. 
The first is a symposium of eleven articles, written by recognized 
authorities, on the various kinds of Church vocations which com- 
mand the attention of young men and women. The second, edited 
by John Oliver Nelson who heads the Commission and who super- 
vised the whole series, is a graphic picture-book, with a minimum of 
text, illustrating many aspects of the ministry. The third is a re- 
vised edition of an essay prepared some twenty years ago by Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, now Rector of Calvary Church in New York. 

The purpose of the series is to provide an adequate and realistic 
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picture of the ministry so that college students and others may be 
confronted with the challenge to devote their lives to Christian serv- 
ice. "The Federal Council has taken seriously the apprehension felt 
by many denominations that the Protestant Church is failing to re- 
produce its ministry, and this series of studies will undoubtedly be 
widely used by chaplains in colleges and pastors who wish to present 
the claims of the ministry to their young people. The books are of 
very high quality and constitute the best material of this sort that is 
available anywhere. 

The reading of these tracts has occasioned some reflections re- 
garding the minister’s motives, the reasons, that is to say, which lie 
behind the choice of the ministry as a life work. The common 
denominator underlying the Federal Council appeal is largely a 
humanitarian one. The ministry is commended primarily in terms 
of helpful service to a distraught mankind. This, to be sure, is one 
of the claims of the ministry, and it may well be the psychological 
approach to take toward young people. But one misses what may 
be called the ‘“‘theological’’ motivation without which the ministry 
becomes a career rather than a commission. 

To be induced to think seriously about the ministry because of 


its rewards in service to mankind is one way to get the ministry be- 
fore those who otherwise might not even consider it. But ministers 
themselves do not usually talk this way about their own motives for 
entering what is essentially a divine “vocation.’”” One remembers 
how the Apostle spoke: “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be 


an apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God. . . .” Compare that 
with a sentence taken from one of the books just mentioned: “‘It is 
wonderful fun working with God.” Is it? Did Paul find it so? 
Surely there are rewards and compensations which every minister 
experiences, but is not the basic motivation of his work a divine com- 
pulsion? Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Baltimore, expounding Jeremiah’s 
call, speaks of the prophet being dragged into the ministry as it were 
by a team of horses against his own inclinations and in spite of every 
possible resistance. It is true to say that a person may, so to speak, 
volunteer for the ministry; but it is nearer the truth to say that he 
is conscripted for service. ‘This we conceive to be something more 
than “finding the will of God for one’s life”’ (a recurring idea in these 
books descriptive of what used to be termed the minister’s “call’’). 
The ministry is not only an opportunity for service dependent upon 
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our response to the will of God for us and for mankind; it is a divine 
imperative to witness to the Gospel. 


THE CHURCH IN SEARCH OF A THEOLOGY 


It is now more than twenty years since the Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, and Congregational Churches of Canada combined forces to form 
the United Church of Canada. This experiment in ecumenicity has 
been widely acclaimed as an illustration of three quite distinct de- 
nominations merged into a corporate union. A considerable por- 
tion of Canadian Presbyterians, however, looked upon the union as 
perilous and refused to give it their support. One reason for this 
was theological. How, they asked, can such theological rivals as Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism merge? The United Church has answered 
by pointing to the fait accompli; however it was possible, it was done! 
To this the Presbyterians have replied that the union was not so 
much a transcending as an ignoring of theological differences. 

After nearly a quarter of a century we have a full-dress review of 
the United Church of Canada from a specifically theological point 
of view.’ The reading of this book gives rise to many questions per- 
taining to the ecumenical movement as a whole. 

Although the three uniting bodies in the Canadian Church all had 
definite historical theological traditions, the theological position of 
the United Church today is not a conscious amalgamation of these. 
In fact, the thesis of this book is that in spite of the effort to retain 
distinctive traditions, the United Church today finds itself without 
any particular or definite theology. (‘Our Church is not theologi- 
cally minded,” p. 213.) This situation poses a profound problem 
for the ecumenical movement which is becoming increasingly acute 
as the World Council begins to take form. Historically the denom- 
inations came into existence for many reasons, but one basic cause 
was certainly theological. We are witnessing today, however, a 
movement for Church unity which virtually ignores these theologi- 
cal traditions. ‘This may be desirable in many ways, but when a 
particular theological heritage is transcended or ignored what will 

take its place? In other words, the practical or functional, rather 
than the theological, purpose of union is given the major emphasis. 


1 Randolph Carleton Chalmers, See the Christ Stand, A Study in Doctrine in the United 
Church of Canada, Ryerson Press, Toronto, Bruce Humphries Inc., Boston, $6.00. 
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Paradoxically, therefore, we are on the verge of an emerging 
Church which is not theologically self-conscious. Is it possible that 
there may evolve a Church without a theology, a Church which has 
nothing to say? The World Council is faced with this predicament, 
and in the meeting of the Provisional Committee held in Geneva 
last February there was no agreement as to whether “the Message” 
of the Council should pretend to be “prophetic” or merely “informa- 
tive and instructive.” The invitation to membership in the World 
Council is extended to “all Christian bodies throughout the world 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour,” but already 
there has been wide-spread criticism and discussion of this minimum 
confession of faith. 

It is at this point that some see the success of the ecumenical move- 
ment to depend ultimately not on the organizational abilities of a few 
Church leaders, the career diplomats of the Church, but upon the 
possibility of a real revival in the hearts and minds of Christian men 
and women everywhere. Referring to the United Church of Can- 
ada again, we are told that the most critical need of that Church is 
the development of a theology that will be “evangelical, progressive, 
purposeful, and effective in the work of the Kingdom of God”’ (p. 
241). But whence comes such a theology? It is the author’s view 
that, “Since theology is the intellectual expression of a Church’s 
faith, a new theology can only be developed as the Church experi- 
ences a new spiritual awakening, a fresh inflow of Divine grace, a 
rebirth from above, and a strange warming of the heart” (p. 255). 
Here, then, is where the responsibility for the ecumenical movement, 
so far as that responsibility is man’s, depends upon the local pastor 
and the individual Christian. 


A TIME TO WEEP AND A TIME TO LAUGH 


During an address delivered recently by Professor Bela Vasady of 
the theological faculty of Debreczin University, Hungary, who is 
visiting in this country, the audience was visibly moved as the speaker 
told of the suffering and agony through which the people of Hun- 
gary passed during the most bitter days of the War. It was, there- 
fore, a surprise and a revelation when Professor Vasady began to 
speak with Christian optimism of the days that lie ahead. Later in 
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a smaller group he said that he was convinced that what was needed 
today in Europe was a theology of hope to counteract the prevalent 
philosophy of despair. He himself was a perfect illustration of his 
thesis, and his infectious good humor was like a tonic. When a re- 
mark was made about this, he said that it is sometimes necessary for 
a theologian to see the ludicrous, incongruous, and—indeed—the hu- 
morous side of philosophical and theological problems. There fol- 
lowed in the course of the conversation a number of anecdotes which 
are set down here as a warning to the overly studious not to take 
themselves so seriously! 

On the Crisis dialectic: “Brunner and Barth were sitting in a café 
reading their newspapers. After a long silence, Barth looked up and 
said, ‘Don’t you think we better go home now?’ ‘Yes,’ replied Brun- 
ner; and they both settled back in their chairs, absorbed in their 
reading once more. At length Brunner looked up and said, ‘Shall 
we go now?’ And Barth answered vehemently, ‘No!’—whereupon 
they both got up, paid their bill, and walked out of the café. (This 
was, of course, not the last time Barth said Nein! to Brunner.)” 

On preaching Barthianism: ‘“‘A young pastor imbued with the 
Barthian distinction between God and man met a fellow minister 
one day and said, ‘I’m having great success with my preaching.’ 
‘How sor’, asked his friend. ‘Well,’ the Barthian replied, ‘every 
Sunday my congregation gets smaller and smaller.’ ” 

On German speculation: ““When the philosopher Hegel was con- 
fronted by a critic who denounced the Hegelian philosophy because 
it did not square with the facts, Hegel answered, ‘So much the worse 
for the facts.’ ” 

On determinism and free-will: “A conference of philosophers split 
up into two groups, one favoring determinism and the other free- 
will. One particular philosopher could not decide which group to 
associate with, but finally he went over to the determinists and said, 
‘I think I would like to join your company.’ When he was asked 
who sent him, he said, ‘No one sent me; I came of my own free will.’ 
When they heard this, the determinists forcibly expelled him and 
told him to go to the free-willists, which he did. But when they 
asked him how he came to choose their side, he answered truthfully, 
‘I didn’t choose to come, I was sent to you against my will.’ When 
the uproar subsided, the philosopher found himself once more a 
lonely outsider.” 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE DUTCH CHURCH AND THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


HE Dutch government has asked the Churches to express their 
conviction regarding the relations between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia, according to the Jnternational Christian Press 
Service. This request is unusual and indicates the status which that 
Church has in the life of the Dutch nation. 

There are two principles, says the Church, derived from the Word 
of God regarding the colonial problem. One is that it is not per- 
missible to maintain colonial relations after an awakening nation has 
interpreted its desire for freedom as a call to give its people independ- 
ence and to assume the responsibility for the future. If these claims 
are recognized as justified, the old relationship must give way to a 
new one. At the present time the duties of the Government are in 
abeyance, and the Dutch nation must recognize the demands of the 
Indonese and collaborate energetically in the efforts made to main- 
tain this new life which is seeking to find expression. ‘The Church, 
too, has the responsibility to encourage this independence. 

The second principle has to do with the ties that bind the Nether- 
lands to Indonesia. The will of God is to grant the desire of these 
people for independence. But the Dutch Government cannot be 
relieved of its spiritual mission; it must continue and finish this work. 
This is all the more necessary because there have been grave mistakes 
in the past which have mutilated and disfigured Holland's colonial 
system. The Dutch Christians are only now realizing how the State, 
the Church, and the Dutch people have failed in their duties. The 
Church is not thinking primarily of certain cases of exploitation, but 
of the fact that a modern civilization has been imposed on the Dutch 
East Indies without any new basis given to the minds and spirits of 
these people, who lost their familiar bearings when this foreign cul- 
ture was introduced. While the Dutch Government has done many 
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things for the Indonesians, it has not done enough towards the forma- 
tion of a spiritual life in Indonesia. 

The Synod went on to say, first, that the promise of independence 
made on December 7, 1942, by the Dutch Government to Indonesia, 
offering the latter an equal place and equal rights within the frame- 
work of a freely-accepted commonwealth, must be fulfilled; and, sec- 
ond, that the new form of government must enable the continuance 
of the spiritual mission which has been begun. This means that 
freedom of religion must be assured. It means that indigenous and 
independent Churches must become recognized bodies, and not 
merely associations. Public security and civic liberty are closely 
linked with the influence of the Gospel. ‘This simply means that 
the Church must be free from the dictation and control of the colo- 
nial government! 


THE CHURCH, ALCOHOLISM, AND TEMPERANCE 
EDUCATION 


One of the most widespread problems of our day is the use of al- 
coholic beverages. It has been estimated that over forty millions in 
the United States use various kinds of intoxicating drink. How 
many of these drinkers are chronic alcoholics is difficult to determine. 

This problem is becoming a source of discussion in circles outside 
the Churches. Once, temperance education and agitation for legis- 
lation regarding the control and even prohibition of alcoholic bev- 
erages was a matter which concerned the Churches and certain 
churchmen only. We still see the “dry” caricatured as a long-faced, 
umbrella-carrying killjoy, who is constantly interfering with personal 
rights. Today, articles on the liquor evil are appearing in Reader's 
Digest, Atlantic Monthly, Collier's, American Mercury, and a num- 
ber of other popular journals. The movie Lost Weekend has at- 
tracted widespread attention and precipitated discussion. ‘The Sea- 
gram distillery has commended Mr. Milland, the leading actor in the 
movie, for his superb performance, using this means to counsel peo- 
ple to drink moderately. It is reported that this distillery is willing 
to engage several ministers as chaplains at generous salaries to engage 
in a temperance educational program. 

Two other factors of importance have emerged to make this sub- 
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ject pertinent, namely, Alcoholics Anonymous, and the Yale School 
of Studies in Alcohol with its National Committee for Education on 
Alcoholism, whose purpose is to change public opinion regarding al- 
coholism by way of clinics throughout the nation. The former now 
has a membership of over 15,000 in over 400 local chapters. This 
organization works quietly but effectively with the alcoholic who has 
reached the end of his tether and is willing to be helped. It does 
not engage in temperance education, nor does it crusade for legis- 
lative control of alcoholic beverages. It does not regard alcohol as a 
poison, nor does it have a holy horror of liquor as though it were 
something to be fought. The A.A. feels that there are some who can 
drink, and others who cannot. Through honesty in the face of com- 
plete collapse, the alcoholic is helped by fellowship, confession, 
prayer, other interests, and faith in God. The A.A. is not a reform 
movement. 

The Yale Studies are intended primarily to investigate the prob- 
lem of alcohol and its relation to life from a scientific point of view. 
The study project is supported by Yale University, together with 
other educational and Church groups. Its findings may shock many 
a staunch campaigner for prohibition. It has found that people 
drink not to be bad, or because they are sinners, but to be sociable, 
to escape worry and the difficult realities of life, to be able to work 
better, or just to get a “kick” out of it. Alcoholism is “the result 
not of sin but of mental sickness—not a sign of moral degradation, 
but the pathological expression of an inner need, a deep-lying men- 
tal trouble which requires professional treatment like any physical 
disease.” In short, the cause for alcoholism is much deeper than 
alcohol itself! 

The Yale Studies even say that in a limited sense alcohol is a food. 
It is a narcotic and not a stimulant; it is habit-forming; it does not 
shorten life; it does not affect the germ cells; it does not seem to cause 
cirrhosis of the liver; it does not deteriorate the nervous system; it is 
not good for colds; it does not cause arteriosclerosis; it does not warm 
you up; it does not stimulate thought; it does not seem to cause crime 
—but, on the other hand, many criminals drink. 

These new trends in attitude toward alcoholic beverages and their 
use are forcing the Churches to reconsider their whole program of 
temperance education. Surely, the Churches can wish the A.A. well 
in its program, but they can hardly support its indifference toward a 
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more aggressive program of preventing alcoholism. ‘The Churches 
are supporting the Yale Studies, but many an old-time church mem- 
ber feels that there is something lacking in these scientific findings. 

What is the basis of the Church’s teaching regarding strong drink? 
The Bible is replete with references to wine, but it has no prudish 
attitude toward the fruit of the vine. However, if drink is a way of 
escape from life’s hard realities, which makes us less than personal, 
then it ought to be avoided for higher reasons than we often offer 
youth. Drink is a “pretender and a deceiver,” at last it “stings like 
an adder.” As the Yale Studies say, ‘““The real problem is not alcohol 
at all: the real problem is life.” 

The Churches must be concerned about controlling alcohol as a 
social menace—which is proved through centuries of experience; and 
they must be concerned about giving persons such information, inner 
power, and communal support to keep clear of this enemy of the soul. 
There is much to learn from these newer findings about alcohol 
which is of real value in dealing with the potential and actual alco- 
holic. But, while this sophisticated approach to the problem has 
its merits, it also has its limitations, and even its dangers. 


THE END OF EUROPEAN STATE CHURCHES? 


Ever since the days of Constantine, and particularly of Charle- 
magne, European Christianity has been accepted and protected by 
the powers of the State. The idea of Church-State relations comes 
to us from ancient cultures. It was also indigenous to the Old Testa- 
ment world. These two combined in the days of Constantine, and 
western Christendom was born. 

Nations not only protected the Church, they took care of the col- 
lection of Church rates, or taxes; they handled Church finances, paid 
the clergy, provided theological faculties, included religious educa- 
tion in the schools, made provision for Church participation at all 
public functions, and in most instances prevented sects from operat- 
ing within the national culture by a set of restricting laws. Children 
were born into the Church’s membership. Those who recall their 
Church history will remember how the emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire used Augustine as sanction for the persecution of heretics by 
military force. Church membership and citizenship, or member- 
ship in the culture, were inseparable. 
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The breakup of the medieval feudal system did not abolish this 
Church-State pattern. Churches became associated with particular 
nations. The Churches of the medieval estates were provincial, but 
they were bound together through their allegiance to the Church 
universal, which was still unbroken, and through their formal recog- 
nition of the emperor as head of the Holy Roman Empire. 

This Church-State pattern was disrupted in the French Revolu- 
tion, the consequence of which was the disestablishment of the Catho- 
lic Church. Switzerland has been strongly democratic and provin- 
cial ever since the thirteenth century, and the idea of an established 
Church even for each Canton was not uniformly observed. Hol- 
land, while recognizing the Reformed Church as the Church of the 
nation, had to make concessions to other religious groups, although 
she did not cut the Churches loose from State connection. In Eng- 
land, a dual arrangement has obtained: the Church of England main- 
tained an official relation with the State, but the State permitted free 
Churches which were voluntarily supported. 

Agitation is active now in the Anglican Church for disestablish- 
ment, for it is felt that the form of the Church-State pattern smacks 
of hypocrisy, it is unfair to free Churches, and it robs the Anglican 
Church of freedom. The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently 
said that freedom from the State at this time would make it hard for 
the Church of England to reform itself, and that disestablishment at 
this time would be “misunderstood” on the continent as a repudia- 
tion of religion by the British State. It is difficult to see what con- 
tinental countries he has in mind, unless they are the Scandinavian 
nations. But in these States, the majority of people adhere to the 
Lutheran Church, as do the officials of these States. In Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden, profound revivals have taken place, and 
there are movements now on foot to give the Churches in each na- 
tion more autonomy in the government of their own affairs. 

The United States has abolished the State Church, although the 
pattern persisted in some states well on into the nineteenth century. 
In 1917, Russia disestablished the Church. While the Church is 
given freedom within limits in Russia today, there is no move toward 
a Church-State rapprochement. In all the Russian areas of occu- 
pation, the Church is being disestablished, in the Baltic countries, in 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Roumania, Poland, and Hungary. It is hard 
to tell at this time what will happen in Holland, although the 
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Church’s spiritual renaissance has been such as to make the old Re- 
formed Church in truth a people’s Church. 

The trend in German Church circles is toward a free Church. 
There are few areas left where State Churches remain. Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Spain, and Italy still have the form of 
cultural Christianity. It would be interesting to know how vital 
the whole business is! Scotland has a close relationship with the 
Church, but since 1929 and the union we cannot speak of an estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. 

While it would seem the height of wisdom to maintain whatever 
contact the Churches can retain with national cultures, it is also 
evident that the day of the free Church is here. A cultural Church 
is a delusion and a snare! It robs the Church of freedom, it gives 
a false impression regarding the Church’s strength, it offers the 
Church a prestige which may issue in complacency and even pride, 
it dilutes the Church’s confessional vitality by widening it into a 
community Church, and it hinders ecumenical relations. 


THE MIXED MARRIAGE 


Young people often enter into a mixed marriage without giving 
much thought to the implications of such a union. Their elders, 
too, in many cases, fail to take a serious view of the relation. Many 
a Protestant minister has come to realize the problems involved in 
the mixed marriage. He wishes to exercise his responsibility as a 
minister whose privilege and responsibility it is to unite couples ac- 
cording to the law of God. 

First of all, we must admit that many mixed marriages seem to be 
happy. However, in most instances, the children are all being 
reared in the Roman Catholic faith. In Cronin’s The Keys of the 
Kingdom, Father Chisholm’s parents lived happily together, but 
his Protestant mother allowed him to be reared a Catholic priest. 
It is the Protestant, who may remain a Protestant and not join the 
Catholic Church, who makes the concessions. 

While some mixed marriages do not result in an advantage to the 
Catholic Church, they usually result in a lukewarm relation to the 
Church. The children may be reared Catholics, but the parents fail 
to take any Church relationship seriously. The Catholics are not 
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winning any more proselytes from the Protestants than the Protes- 
tants are winning from the Catholics through mixed marriages. 
Both lose! 

There are other reasons why a mixed marriage is to be discour- 
aged. A Protestant should know that if he becomes Catholic he 
will not have much to do with the administrative affairs of the 
Church. In Roman Catholicism the priesthood rules, teaches, and 
disciplines. Catholics do not become members of their churches in 
the evangelical sense. ‘The whole sacrificial system of worship sub- 
ordinates the sermon and the intellectual challenge it offers. The 
Catholic parishioner has access to his priest through the confessional, 
and even in personal conversation, but the priest, by right of his 
ordination, is in a different class of humanity from the parishioner. 

A serious problem which the Protestant faces upon becoming a 
Catholic is a changed attitude toward old friends and immediate 
relatives. A secret barrier is set up in the mind against those who 
are Protestants. Fellowship is broken. The Catholic proselyte 
feels that he belongs to the true Church, and that those whom he 
has known are outsiders. He lives in another world of religious 
attitude and custom. 

Of course, a mixed marriage should not be tolerated by any Chris- 
tian minister who officiates at holy wedlock. He seeks to unite peo- 
ple under God and according to his law. How can two persons be 
so united unless they agree on what they believe? Christian mar- 
riage is more than a legal affair. It may not be a sacrament, accord- 
ing to evangelical faith, but it comes very near to being that. Since 
this is the case, the minister ought to make reasonably sure that he 
can sanction the relationship. He ought to educate his youth prop- 
erly for marriage. And the Churches ought to nurture the marriage 
along into happy family life. 

The worst feature of the mixed marriage is its effect upon helpless 
children. We can all agree with the Roman Church in its desire to 
safeguard the sacred nature of marriage, and in its jealous concern 
for the children which issue from it. It is wrong to bring children 
into the world to have them put at the mercy of two individuals who 
are not united about religious matters. A mixed marriage may be 
one between a Presbyterian and a Methodist, neither of whom will 
give up the ancestral faith for the sake of religious unity. The 
Church must ever be the defender of the oncoming generation. 
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It may be that more education as well as a firmer discipline can 
overcome the evils in mixed marriage. It is not a matter of resisting 
Protestant marriages with Catholics, but of achieving a clearer view 
of the nature of marriage and family life from the Christian point 
of view. 


CHAPLAINS TO ORGANIZED LABOR 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the New York East Conference of 
the Methodist Church recently appointed the Reverends Charles 
C. Webber and Nelson H. Cruikshank “‘chaplains to organized la- 
bor.” Mr. Webber is president of the Virginia CIO Council and 
State director of the CIO Political Action Committee. Mr. Cruik- 
shank is connected with the American Federation of Labor. These 
men are employed by the labor organization, yet appointed with reg- 
ular ministerial standing by the Conference. Their salaries are paid 
in a way analogous to the methods used in the army and navy where 
. chaplains are paid by the branch of the service to which they are as- 
signed. Their activities are of a ministerial nature, such as preach- 
ing, assisting at communion services, addressing ministerial meetings, 
student organizations, and writing. 

The Methodist Church has found itself in difficulty recently be- 
cause of this arrangement. The PAC of Virginia was opposed to 
the re-election of Senator Harry F. Byrd. The Virginia Advocate 
stated that Methodists now found themselves in an embarrassing po- 
sition and asked Bishop Oxnam to “surrender his credentials as a 
Methodist bishop.” The Bishop of the Virginia-North Carolina 
area was likewise embarrassed. 

The only reply thus far from Bishop Oxnam has been a sermon 
in which he stated that it is most unfortunate if the political, eco- 
nomic, or social views of congregations are to determine the mes- 
sage of the minister, who must not cease to be a man of God by 
becoming a chaplain who speaks comfortably to his employers. 

Zion’s Herald of Boston has defended Mr. Webber and called the 
attention of its readers to the fact that ministers are serving on the 
staffs of other labor unions and on behalf of the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers. 
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It is a question as to whether the way to reach labor or manage- 
ment is through chaplaincies whose financial remuneration and, to 
some extent, policies, are determined by either group. How free is 
a chaplain of labor or of management? And above all, what is the 
real objective behind this relationship? In how far can a chaplain 
of the Church be a chaplain of any particular group without com- 
promising his sense of mission? 
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NATURALISM AND THE HUMAN Spirit, edited by Yervant H. Krikorian. 
397 pp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. $4.50. 


This volume of essays by fifteen philosophers all of whom subscribe to 
the “naturalistic” position should be of the greatest interest and value to 
professing Christians who want to understand a philosophical movement 
which is growing ever stronger in our secular and scientifically minded 
society. It is the most responsible, representative, and illuminating con- 
temporary volume of its kind that I have seen. 

The opening essay, by John Dewey, entitled “Antinaturalism in Ex- 
tremis,” exhibits modern naturalism in its most belligerent temper. It 
is in this respect quite out of step with the other essays which, with rare 
exceptions, rise above polemic and apply themselves to the conscientious 
study of specific problems along naturalistic lines. Mr. Dewey’s com- 
ment on the statement signed by a group of Princeton professors, in the 
Proceedings of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, Il, 
p. 255, exemplifies his animus against “both the supernatural and the 
rationalistic varieties of antinaturalists” (p. 7). “A mere naturalist,” he 
says, “will content himself with wondering whether ignorance of history, 
complacency, provincialism with respect to the non-Christian part of the 
world, or sheer rhetorical dogmatism is the outstanding trait of the pro- 
nunciamento” (p. 8). His bitterness in part echoes the bitterness with 
which he has been attacked for many years in religious circles, but it also 
marks the deep cleavage between naturalism and Christian faith. 

This cleavage is explicitly recognized by John Herman Randall, Jr., 
whose concluding essay on “The Nature of Naturalism” is much the most 
synoptic and informative essay in the volume. “Naturalism,” he says 
(and the other writers would agree with him), “is indeed fundamentally 
opposed to all those theories and interpretations which assert dualisms 
and gulfs and, as Mr. Dewey’s polemic makes clear, remains their active 
antagonist so long as they are flourishing. . . . There is no room for any 

Supernaturalism in naturalism—no supernatural or transcendental God 
and no personal survival after death. There is room for religion, to be 
sure, since that is an encountered fact of human experience. . . . There 
is room for celebration, consecration, and clarification of human goals; 
there is room—pace Mr. Dewey!—for man’s concern with the eternal and 
with what Plato calls ‘the deathless and divine.’ But for naturalism eter- 
nity is no attribute of authentic Being, but a quality of human vision; 
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and divinity belongs, not to what is existent, but to what man discerns in 
imagination” (p. 358). 

Such statements as these must be taken seriously despite the reiterated 
insistence throughout the volume that the naturalism which the authors 
espouse “‘is not so much a system or a body of doctrine as an attitude and 
temper; it is essentially a philosophic method and a program” (p. 374). 
In their more genuinely empirical moments they insist on “the impor- 
tance and reality of all man’s experience and enterprises. . . . We are 
now able to erect for ourselves philosophies that can find a natural and 
intelligible place for all human interests and aims, and can embrace in 
one natural world, amenable to a single intellectual method, all the reali- 
ties to which human experience points: symphonies as well as atoms, per- 
sonality as well as reflex action, religious consecration as well as the laws 
of motion or the equations of the field theory” (p. 369). Yet even when 
their definition of experience is not as narrow as that of Mr. Dennes, who 
in his essay confines himself to the awareness of “perceptible entities” and 
to human acts of evaluation, their temper is, as Mr. Randall recognizes, 
Greek rather than Hebraic or Christian. ‘The Greek relation of man 
to his world is an intelligible interaction between an intelligent and valu- 
ing organism and an intelligible and valuable system of nature” (p. 370). 
The modern naturalist is sympathetic to this position, though he would 
normally describe the system of nature as variously valued by man rather 
than as itself valuable, and correspondingly unsympathetic to the Hebraic- 
Christian conception of man and his place in the universe. “How can 
man and man’s interests and values,” Mr. Randall asks, “be given a cosmic 
significance, in the face of a science steadily undermining the traditional 
Hebrew-Christian guarantee of man’s central place in the cosmos?” (p. 
368). ‘In its fundamental attitude, in its basic metaphysical position, 
contemporary naturalism is thus back once more with the naturalistic 
world-view of the Greeks” (p. 374). 

It is significant that it is Aristotle, rather than Socrates and Plato among 
the Greek idealists, whom the modern naturalist most admires, along with 
Democritus and his later materialistic disciples. More significant, how- 
ever, is the unanimous refusal, or inability, of modern naturalists to take 
seriously, other than as sociological and psychological phenomena, the 
crucial religious experiences which constitute the empirical basis of Chris- 
tian belief at its best, or seriously to entertain, even as hypotheses worthy 
of critical investigation, the most enlightened theological interpretations 
of these experiences. 

This is illustrated in Mr. Lamprecht’s typically naturalistic account of 
religion in his genial and urbane essay entitled “Naturalism and Re- 


ligion.”” He takes “the religious life’ to mean “a life in which multiple 
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interests and diverse values are brought into effective and organic unity 
through central allegiance to some integrating ideal. . . . At its best the [ 
religious life is a kind of fulfilment of life’s most urgent moral needs” 
(pp. 20-21). He urges the value of and the need for “theology” as “any 
serious, thoughtful, sincere theorizing about the presuppositions, nature, | 
and consequences of the religious way of life” (p. 23), and rightly con- 
demns William James’ “romantic” will-to-believe interpretation of re- 
ligion. Yet he not only rejects as invalid all the traditional arguments 
for God’s existence and seriously questions the reality of a personal Deity; 
he insists that “morality, in its vital matters, is much more certain and 
much more basic than any theological doctrine, true or false” (p. 37), and 
concludes that “religion ought to be the ornament of a rich life, not the 
driving passion of a fixed commitment. . . . The middle way is, in re- 
ligion as generally in life, the best way. The middle way is to take re- 
ligion with a sense of humor, a light touch, and a sensitive appreciation 
for what has, at least for the time being, no apparent religious import” 
(pp. 38-39). 

These quotations will suffice to indicate the attitude of contemporary 
naturalists to religion in general and to Christianity in particular. The 
farthest they will go is to admit that “there is always the open possibility 
that an alleged revelation is a genuine revelation” (p. 33) and that God 
“in the sense of a person” really exists. But this possibility is not ex- 
plored and is indeed not seriously entertained. This indicates their own 
secular dogmatism which their repeated claims to open-mindedness must 
not be allowed to obscure. 

Yet the thoughtful Christian has much to learn from these naturalists, 
for within the limits of their own presuppositions they study all sorts of 
problems—historical, sociological, ethical, aesthetic, and logical—with skill 
and penetration. This is evident in the remaining essays of the volume, 
particularly in Mr. Vivas’ acute “A Natural History of the Aesthetic 
Transaction,” Mr. Schneider's original interpretation of “The Unnatu- 
ral,’ Mr. Nagle’s careful “Logic without Ontology,’’ and Mr. Dennes’ 
“The Categories of Naturalism.” Mr. Costello contributes a valuable 
summary of the naturalism of Frederick Woodbridge who, with Dewey 
and Santayana, contributed most to the development of philosophical 
naturalism in this country, and Mr. Larrabee relates philosophical natu- 
ralism to the development of science and the growth of secularism in his 
essay, ‘“Naturalism in America.” These and the remaining essays are 
well worth reading, for here we see modern naturalists at their best. 
Their essays demonstrate, among other things, their sincere desire to 
avoid a reductionistic philosophy which deprives human values of signifi- 
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cance by reducing man to a subhuman level. They are, in short, as 
genuinely humanistic as they are antitheistic and antisupernatural. 

In conclusion, I wonder increasingly, as I read their writings, to what 
extent their quarrel with Christianity is verbal or, alternatively, to what 
extent they reject what an enlightened and critical Christian would also 
repudiate. How far is their hostility to Christianity a hostility to a dog- 
matic authoritarianism, to a theology not rooted in actual religious ex- 
perience, to a radical irrationalism? My own disposition, in short, is to 
shun an antinaturalistic polemic, to make the most of their protestations 
of sympathy for religion, and to see what help can be derived from them 
in the much needed restatement of Christian belief to make it more in- 
telligible and persuasive in our predominantly secular age. ‘These nat- 
uralists do occasionally exhibit a humility which some Christian theo- 
logians might emulate, and they sometimes express a wistful concern for 
human destiny which should make them more responsive to the Christian 
Gospel than they are. To what extent is their failure our failure to ex- 
pound the Christian Gospel meaningfully and to exemplify its power 
more luminously in our own lives? 

THEODORE M. GREENE 
Yale University 


CONFIGURATIONS OF CULTURE GrowTH, by A. L. Kroeber. 882 pp. Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1944. $7.50. 


Men have always been aroused to speculate about the fact that human 
history occurs in periodical ups and downs. Early observers read into 
this phenomenon a theory of historical cycles obeying a strict law. With 
more caution Professor Kroeber notes merely that culture flourishes in 
spurts, rises in waves of limited duration, and again falls into decay. In 
this book he surveys material designed to throw light on the nature of 
these spasmodic growths of cultural energy. 

Such periodic rises and falls belong to the field of culture. Professor 
Kroeber, therefore, investigates primarily the intellectual and aesthetic 
achievements of men, notably philosophy, science, philology, and the arts. 
These activities, he observes, occur in patterns which have a definite life- 
time: they arise, grow, reach their peak, then decay and disappear. Evi- 
dence for this behavior of cultural patterns is found in the appearance of 
men of genius. The fact that genius occurs in clusters indicates that pat- 
terns of culture are sometimes vigorous and alive while at other times 
they are weak and decadent. For persons with potential genius are born 
at all times. They rise to historical fame if and when they are able to 
ride the crest of a cultural wave, whereas a period of cultural decline con- 
demns them to mediocrity. Canova, for example, cannot be called less 
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gifted than Michelangelo, but his faculties produced lower values be. 
cause of the general decadence of Italian art during his time. In other 
words, geniuses are like meteors, among which only some appear to the 
eye as shooting stars, by their glow indicating the presence of atmosphere, 

The fact that culture develops in definite growths suggests that an in- 
vestigation into the causes of these bursts might reveal some of the hid- 
den motors of history, thus bringing us nearer to the solution of the 
greatest enigma confronting the human mind. The problem of history 
is also the problem of human nature and of the meaning of temporal ex- 
istence. It is just possible that the burning question “Why?” might ap- 
pear in a new light if we could find out more about the other question 
‘“‘“How?” with regard to human history. 

The problem, of course, is old and has attracted many excellent minds. 
In addition to older attempts at speculative explanations, there has been 
a large crop of deterministic theories growing out of the romantic pre- 
occupation with history. To an increasing degree, these deterministic 
theories have assumed the role of a secular religion, first in academic 
minds, then in the hands of demagogical leaders of masses. While none 
of these theories has been based on scientific methods, their rising pres- 
sure has finally called forth truly scientific investigations of the problem 
of history, undertaken by people who are thoroughly versed not only in 
history, but also in methods of archaeology, anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy. Men like Toynbee, Sorokin, and Kroeber have lifted the general 
theory of history from the realm of intuitive speculation into the chan- 
nels of controlled inquiry. They have made use of all the knowledge we 
have about civilizations past and present and have collected a multitude 
of data within which comparison is feasible and fruitful. 

Kroeber does not intend more than to lay the foundations for further 
investigation into the real causes of historical processes. He confines 
himself to gathering and arranging factual material. His conclusions are 
the result of orderly observation, not of research into problems of causa- 
tion. Even so, they are revealing. He finds that the duration of cul- 
tural growths varies in the extreme, ranging from 30 or 40 to 500 or 1000 
years. There is no evidence for a necessary connection between various 
cultural activities. ‘Thus poetry need not flourish together with philoso- 
phy, and there may be a complete absence of one or another activity while 
the rest of a civilization is thriving. Likewise, he cannot find an inherent 
order of succession in which the several cultural activities develop. How- 
ever, religion in general precedes aesthetic and intellectual development, 
since science, philosophy, and art often grow in gradual emancipation 
from religion. 
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Observation also shows that national energy and cultural energy are 
not the same thing, although they are related. There can be growths of 
national power without cultural florescence, and vice versa. Cultural 
death occurs not in the perishing of a total culture, but only through the 
decay of particular patterns of culture and their replacement by other 
patterns. The question whether a whole culture can die of itself through 
internal causes is not answered. These are some typical samples of con- 
clusions reached merely through a survey of the relevant facts. 

Although mostly of a negative character, these results of observation 
are highly significant. They seem to preclude, as far as intellectual and 
aesthetic activities are concerned, any deterministic theory of history. 
If the ups and downs of human culture obeyed a determining force or 
impersonal law, they would behave more regularly than they do. Ac- 
tually the picture shows an endless variety of different ways of cultural 
development, both in duration and in the combination of various achieve- 
ments. 

Kroeber’s array of facts, however, is incomplete in one essential point. 
He entirely omits religion from his investigations. The reason is that 
religion, expressing itself in intensity of emotion rather than in any ex- 
ternal production, eludes any objective criterion of growth or decline. 
Judgments about the climax of a religious growth are not as generally 
accepted as, for example, judgments about the climax of a certain pattern 
of art or philosophy. Hence it would be impossible to call one period 
in religion climactic and another one decadent. 

The omission seems therefore justified and yet tends to leave a big 
question mark behind all other findings. Kroeber suggests that patterns 
decline because they have to be definite in order to get started, and be- 
cause the possibilities of a definite pattern exhaust themselves after a 
while. Does this also apply to religion? If so, how can it be explained 
that religion so easily transcends cultures both in time and in space, sur- 
viving when everything else changes? If not, does not the entire investi- 
gation lose much of its significance by dealing with those aspects of hu- 
man activity which are essentially ephemeral, while disregarding the one 
field in which some continuity might be found? _ If religion is necessarily 
outside the purview of controllable inquiry, it is possible that a statement 
made by Professor Kroeber in another context may be the very last word 
in this field of general historical theory: 


‘The processes of civilizational activity are almost entirely unknown to 
us. . . . The historian as yet can do little more but picture. He traces 
and connects what seems far removed . . . but he does not really explain. 
. . . His method is not science. . . . What we all are able to do is to real- 
ize this gap, to be impressed by its abyss with reverence and humility, and 
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to go our paths and its respective sides without self-deluding attempts to 
bridge the eternal chasm, or empty boasts that its span is achieved.” 

GERHART NIEMEYER 
Oglethorpe University 


PASTORAL WoRK AND PERSONAL COUNSELING, by Russell Dicks. 230 pp. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1945. $2.00. 

PASTORAL CARE OF NERVOUS PEOPLE, by Henry Jerome Simpson. 194 
pp. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1945. $2.25. 


We live in a period of reconstruction and change. It is a time char- 
acterized by confusion, uncertainty, and disillusion. The personal diff- 
culties, emotional conflicts, and mental maladjustments incident to the 
war years are evidently to be greatly multiplied and to appear in new 
forms in the postwar world. Yet our resources for dealing effectively 
with these problems are only too meager. The combined services of 
physicians, psychiatrists, social workers, and other trained counselors are 
able to meet only a small proportion of the demand. 

It is to be assumed that vital religion, a living Church, and consecrated 
ministers of religion have important contributions to make. Rich op- 
portunity and promise lie in the field of pastoral care. But the strategy 
and tactics, the skills and resources are by no means clear. There is at 
the very least a need for more effective pastoral leadership and for a laity 
trained to seek within the fellowship of their Churches and from their 
clergy assistance and reinforcement when under stress. 

Most clergymen want to be good pastors. Many are keenly alert to 
their opportunities for personal counseling and service. But they also 
recognize their dangers and their lack of skills. Ideally, ministers should 
undertake refresher courses or further specialized training in the pastoral 
office. In preparation for such work and in instances where such ex- 
perience is not possible books may be an aid. There follows a brief 
review of two handbooks, both written by ministers with long pastoral 
experience. 

Russell Dicks is well known as Chaplain of the Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital, Chicago, and for his writing on the pastoral ministry to the sick. 
In Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling he widens his field and from 
his study and practice of the past ten years offers a most valuable aid for 
the parish minister. His own enthusiasm for the pastor’s task is con- 
tagious. His own unique methods and philosophy of pastoral care are 
presented. 

Chaplain Dicks does not break with the rich traditions and insights of 
the past in regard to the cure of souls but brings to his book the best of 
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modern knowledge in psychology and sociology as it can implement the 
pastor in his normal function. Special attention is paid to the techniques 
of pastoral counseling as a particular phase of the pastoral task. The dis- 
cussion of “rapport”—that subtle but powerful emotional relationship 
which arises between pastor and parishioner—serves to point out the dy- 
namic and the danger of the counseling situation. Moreover, the prin- 
ciples underlying pastoral counseling are studied as they apply in other 
situations frequently encountered by the parish minister. 

In many practical but puzzling aspects of the pastor’s work Dicks has 
good counsel to give. The use of prayer in personal counseling and 
visiting, the taking and keeping of records of interviews and visits, and 
the very important relation of preaching to counseling are carefully con- 
sidered. Some verbatim accounts of pastoral interviews are included. 
These should be especially valuable to clergy who are eager to compare 
their own approach and methods with others. 

In Pastoral Care of Nervous People the Rev. Henry J. Simpson presents 
a carefully worked out and restrained approach to the pastoral care of 
emotionally and mentally distressed persons. The clergy have looked 
forward to such a handbook, for too often ministers have become bogged 
down among the medical psychiatric literature. Many treatises on psy- 
chotherapy have been irrelevant and even dangerous for some ministers 
to use. Little has been written specifically for the use of the clergyman. 

This book includes a discussion of the psychosomatic unity of the in- 
dividual, the interrelatedness of physical and emotional elements of per- 
sonality, the components of a full and mature life, indications of condi- 
tions leading to personality failures, a classification and description of 
various forms of emotional and mental disturbances, and a variety of 
therapeutic procedures. For most of this material the author draws 
heavily upon the work of Adolph Meyer and his colleagues at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. The findings are sound and represent 
much of the best of clinical psychiatry. The book suffers, however, from 
a fear of presenting some of the principles of depth psychology which 
have been used so much more generally during the war years. 

The author is at his best when he is writing from his own rich ex- 
perience as pastor and personal counselor. In his discussion of the pas- 
tor’s role in ministering to the neurotic and in presenting the positive 
values and resources of a sound practice of the Christian religion are to 
be found the most helpful portions of his work. 

This book will be found useful by all pastors and particularly those 
who devote a considerable time to pastoral counseling and visiting of 
parishioners or patients who suffer from emotional and nervous dis- 
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orders. One hopes that the author will soon produce another volume 
in which his own observations and techniques of pastoral care can have 
more prominence. 

Otis R. RICE 


St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
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ROMANISM AND THE GOsPEL, by C. Anderson Scott. 203 pp. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1946. $2.00. 


This is a reprint of a book published in 1937 by the Committee on Pub- 
lications of the Church of Scotland. The problems dealt with, however, 
have become so urgent in modern America that the book calls for a thor- 
ough examination. In appraising Romanism in the light of the Gospel, 
the author follows the historical order. Starting from the witness of the 
New Testament, he shows the subsequent perversions of the truth “as it 
is in Jesus.” His analysis bears on the following topics: early and medi- 
eval Christology, Mariology, the Eucharist, penance, purgatory and in- 
dulgences, worship of the Saints. The concluding chapters sum up and 
refute the claims of Rome to unrestricted authority in teaching and rul- 
ing. Such an order displays the author’s scholarly information to its ad- 
vantage, although it does not make plain in every instance what is really 
taught and held by Roman Catholics today. The reviewer wonders 
whether a systematic order, starting from the affirmation of the Roman 
Church that it is the infallible warden and interpreter of Scripture and 
Tradition, might not have made easier the presentation and critique of 
modern Catholic thought and practice. 

The author believes that the New Testament must be the authoritative 
standard for faith and conduct. There is, however, no concealing of the 
fact that the kerygma of the Apostles was anterior to the canonical writ- 
ings. On the other hand, the belief that the Spirit would guide the Chris- 
tians into all truth made possible the development of doctrines. Yet we 
have the duty “to insist that no development can be legitimate which 
runs counter to principles which clearly enter into the fabric of New 
Testament revelation.” On the basis of this principle, it should be rela- 
tively easy to detect outgrowths and artificial constructions, while retain- 
ing that which is essential to Christianity. But the author does not ap- 
ply his criterion with all the consistency and moderation desirable. 

He is undoubtedly right when he states that the need for reformation 
is constant in the Church, and when he charges the writers of the sub- 
apostolic era with obscuring the doctrine of justification by faith and 
making the works of man effective principles of salvation. Yet we can- 
not agree to the author's estimate of the Epistle of James as a backsliding 
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toward Judaism. It is also true that heresies were often attempts at a 
reformation of the Church. So Marcionism is credited with restoring 
the true meaning of justification by faith, but it went too far in its re- 
action against legalism. Its wholesale rejection of the Old Testament is 
too easily condoned by the author, who, significantly enough, mentions 
only the New Testament in formulating the Christian standards for faith 
and morals. Could it be that the author does not distinguish between 
fundamental values in the Old Testament and misleading interpretations 
of the same in Judaism? It is feared that his abhorrence of the legalistic 
spirit may have caused the sharp profile of Mount Sinai to fade in the 
distance. Emphasis on the soteriological ought not to make us overlook 
the ethical. 

The development of Mariology is imputed to wild speculations di- 
vorced from the fundamentals of the faith. We would like to add that 
the curiosity of the masses, nurtured upon apocryphal literature and re- 
lations of pilgrims, did much to foster this development. The dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception is rejected on the ground that it refers ulti- 
mately to a doctrine of ‘‘Original or Birth Sin,” for which “modern Prot- 
estant theology has no place.” It was not necessary to go to that extreme 
in order to do away with the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
which has no foundation in Scripture, and whose credentials in history 
are far below average. The author's remark that the origin of evil is “of 
no practical importance” sounds like escapism, and his statement that the 
doctrine of original sin rests primarily on a mistranslation of Rom. 5: 13 
by the Vulgate is, at best, an oversimplification. 

In dealing with the Roman doctrine of the Mass, the author has 
avoided gross exaggerations which too often distort Protestant expositions 
on this subject. The reviewer does not think, however, that the Mass 
really obscures the single and sufficient Saviourhood of Christ; it is meant 
as an extension in time and space of the unique sacrifice on Calvary on 
the ground of the alleged presence of Christ on the altar. The objectivi- 
zation of the whole system results from this assumption of the Romanists, 
not, as the author puts it, from the kinship of the conception of the Mass 
to the belief in the sacrificial and atoning character of the death of Jesus. 
A definite theory of the atonement is the prerequisite to the Protestant 
doctrine of justification by faith, and this does not involve the crude back- 
ground of the Levitical system, which modern sensibility shuns. 

However effective his criticism of the Mass and the Immaculate Con- 
ception may be, it implies a rejection of essential tenets of historical 
Protestantism, and assumes the right of the human mind to make a selec- 
tion from, not to give an interpretation of, the Christian revelation. 

The criticism of the application of the so-called fruits of the Mass to 
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orders. One hopes that the author will soon produce another volume 
in which his own observations and techniques of pastoral care can have 
more prominence. 

Otis R. RICE 
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This is a reprint of a book published in 1937 by the Committee on Pub- 
lications of the Church of Scotland. The problems dealt with, however, 
have become so urgent in modern America that the book calls for a thor- 
ough examination. In appraising Romanism in the light of the Gospel, 
the author follows the historical order. Starting from the witness of the 
New Testament, he shows the subsequent perversions of the truth “as it 
is in Jesus.” His analysis bears on the following topics: early and medi- 
eval Christology, Mariology, the Eucharist, penance, purgatory and in- 
dulgences, worship of the Saints. The concluding chapters sum up and 
refute the claims of Rome to unrestricted authority in teaching and rul- 
ing. Such an order displays the author's scholarly information to its ad- 
vantage, although it does not make plain in every instance what is really 
taught and held by Roman Catholics today. The reviewer wonders 
whether a systematic order, starting from the affirmation of the Roman 
Church that it is the infallible warden and interpreter of Scripture and 
Tradition, might not have made easier the presentation and critique of 
modern Catholic thought and practice. 

The author believes that the New Testament must be the authoritative 
standard for faith and conduct. There is, however, no concealing of the 
fact that the kerygma of the Apostles was anterior to the canonical writ- 
ings. On the other hand, the belief that the Spirit would guide the Chris- 
tians into all truth made possible the development of doctrines. Yet we 
have the duty “to insist that no development can be legitimate which 
runs counter to principles which clearly enter into the fabric of New 
Testament revelation.” On the basis of this principle, it should be rela- 
tively easy to detect outgrowths and artificial constructions, while retain- 
ing that which is essential to Christianity. But the author does not ap- 
ply his criterion with all the consistency and moderation desirable. 

He is undoubtedly right when he states that the need for reformation 
is constant in the Church, and when he charges the writers of the sub- 
apostolic era with obscuring the doctrine of justification by faith and 
making the works of man effective principles of salvation. Yet we can- 
not agree to the author’s estimate of the Epistle of James as a backsliding 
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toward Judaism. It is also true that heresies were often attempts at a 
reformation of the Church. So Marcionism is credited with restoring 
the true meaning of justification by faith, but it went too far in its re- 
action against legalism. Its wholesale rejection of the Old Testament is 
too easily condoned by the author, who, significantly enough, mentions 
only the New Testament in formulating the Christian standards for faith 
and morals. Could it be that the author does not distinguish between 
fundamental values in the Old Testament and misleading interpretations 
of the same in Judaism? It is feared that his abhorrence of the legalistic 
spirit may have caused the sharp profile of Mount Sinai to fade in the 
distance. Emphasis on the soteriological ought not to make us overlook 
the ethical. 

The development of Mariology is imputed to wild speculations di- 
vorced from the fundamentals of the faith. We would like to add that 
the curiosity of the masses, nurtured upon apocryphal literature and re- 
lations of pilgrims, did much to foster this development. The dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception is rejected on the ground that it refers ulti- 
mately to a doctrine of “Original or Birth Sin,” for which “modern Prot- 
estant theology has no place.’ It was not necessary to go to that extreme 
in order to do away with the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
which has no foundation in Scripture, and whose credentials in history 
are far below average. The author's remark that the origin of evil is “of 
no practical importance” sounds like escapism, and his statement that the 
doctrine of original sin rests primarily on a mistranslation of Rom. 5: 13 
by the Vulgate is, at best, an oversimplification. 

In dealing with the Roman doctrine of the Mass, the author has 
avoided gross exaggerations which too often distort Protestant expositions 
on this subject. The reviewer does not think, however, that the Mass 
really obscures the single and sufficient Saviourhood of Christ; it is meant 
as an extension in time and space of the unique sacrifice on Calvary on 
the ground of the alleged presence of Christ on the altar. The objectivi- 
zation of the whole system results from this assumption of the Romanists, 
not, as the author puts it, from the kinship of the conception of the Mass 
to the belief in the sacrificial and atoning character of the death of Jesus. 
A definite theory of the atonement is the prerequisite to the Protestant 
doctrine of justification by faith, and this does not involve the crude back- 
ground of the Levitical system, which modern sensibility shuns. 

However effective his criticism of the Mass and the Immaculate Con- 
ception may be, it implies a rejection of essential tenets of historical 
Protestantism, and assumes the right of the human mind to make a selec- 
tion from, not to give an interpretation of, the Christian revelation. 

The criticism of the application of the so-called fruits of the Mass to 
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particular ends, and the doctrine of penance, purgatory, and indulgences, 
is most satisfactory. It illustrates the danger of allowing material and 
arithmetical considerations to intrude into the spiritual realm and to 
cause abuses which the Church vainly tries to cover with Noah’s garment. 

The author’s conception of Roman Catholic teaching of morals seems 
to be based upon the most offensive handbooks of casuistry; these are bet- 
ter known than the sober expositions of Thomistic ethics. This is no 
excuse for the author’s superficial criticism of the practice of the Ro- 
man Church concerning marriage and divorce. Marriages are not “an- 
nulled,” but they may be proved to be null, and declarations of nullity 
do not “come to the same thing as divorce.” The information on this 
matter relies on dubious sources and reflects gossip more than the deci- 
sions of the Roman courts, however fallible and at times partial they 
may be. 

In spite of the merit of the book, such inaccuracies or inconsistencies, 
to which we have pointed, and which could be easily amended, are to be 
regretted, especially at a time when polemics are tense and when men are 
searching the full depth and extent of the Christian revelation. 

Georces A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Wuart Is CurisTIAN CIVILIZATION? by John Baillie. 59 pp. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. $1.00. 


Among the many books recently published on the relation between 
Christianity and civilization, this one compresses the most wisdom in 
the least space. 

Starting from Winston Churchill's claim that the “survival of Chris- 
tian civilization’ depended on the outcome of the Battle of Britain, Dr. 
Baillie inquires ‘‘in what sense any possible civilization can be said to be 
Christian, how far either any past order of things or our present one 
merits such a description, and what the prospects are for the future” 
(p. 5). 

The early Christians would not have understood the idea of a “Chris- 
tian civilization.” As the saving remnant of God's true Israel, they had 
abandoned all theocratic ambitions, and their citizenship was in heaven. 
With the legalization of Christianity under Constantine, the situation 
changed. Whole communities began to be baptized en masse into the 
name of Christ, so that the circle of the truly faithful (corpus Christi) 
came to be surrounded by a wider circle of those who felt the diffused 
influence of the faith (corpus Christianum). This diffused influence had 
no deep-going influence on the structure of society until the time of 
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Charlemagne, who undertook to unify Western culture by means of the 
unity of the Catholic Church, which in turn reflected the unity of the 
God in whom all commonly believed. This was indeed “Christian civi- 
lization” —on a compulsory basis. Only baptized Christians could be citi- 
zens. Early Protestantism inherited this system (cuius regio eius religio), 
but modern Protestantism, especially on Calvinist soil, has developed the 
ideal of an “open” or free Christian civilization, even more basically 
Christian than medieval Christendom in its governing principles, but 
making no requirement of Church membership as a condition of citizen- 
ship. 

The modern world, under the double influence of the secular gospel of 
progress and the industrial revolution, has developed a type of civiliza- 
tion which, while in part capable of being reconciled with Christianity, 
is in sum frankly non-Christian. In Germany and elsewhere, the va- 
cancy at the center of this non-Christian civilization has begun to be filled 
by a truly “pagan,” deliberately anti-Christian cult. Where this has oc- 
curred, it is natural that Christians should revert to their original minor- 
ity status, take to the “catacombs,” and abandon the idea of a corpus 
Christianum altogether, as Continental Protestants have generally done. 
But in the Anglo-Saxon world, the situation is not so bad, as yet. Chris- 
tian ideals are still openly professed by public men like Mr. Churchill (at 
least when judging their enemies!) even though the Christian faith and 
worship needed to support these ideals have generally fallen into decay. 
In these parts of the world, it is part of the duty of Christians to work for 
a voluntary revival of faith and worship such as may give a new lease of 
life to the “open” type of Christian civilization. While working for this 
end they are nevertheless united with their Continental brethren in the 
recognition that Christian civilization is not the final goal of Christian 
hope or effort, but a by-product of something more ultimate: the heav- 
enly City of which no earthly civilization can be more than a partial and 
imperfect embodiment. 

It would be a good thing if this wise little book could be widely circu- 
lated in Continental Europe, in French and German editions (pamphlet 
form preferred). It would do much to create understanding between 
Continental and Anglo-Saxon Christians, and to guide the policies of the 
World Council of Churches in relation to the task of world-wide recon- 
struction. 


WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 
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AN OUTLINE OF Missions, by John Aberly. 306 pp. Philadelphia, The 

Muhlenberg Press, 1945. $3.50. 

Intended for the seminary student and for the church-school teacher, 
as well as for the general reader, this textbook offers within brief compass 
a useful compendium of Christian missionary annals. The numerous 
authorities upon whom the author has relied include the name of Julius 
Richter whose contributions embraced every missionary area of the world. 
Latourette’s monumental history of the expansion of Christianity, how- 
ever, did not issue from the press in time to be consulted in the writing of 
this volume. 

A general survey, under the caption of Part One, occupies one fourth 
of the contents. It contains nine short chapters, introducing a succession 
of rapid, informative, partly analytical, studies. The Scriptural basis for 
world missions is treated. The post-Apostolic period follows; then the 
epochs A.D. 313-500; A.D. 500-800; and A.D. 800-1500. Next in order 
are the “Prelude to Modern Missions”; the “Roman Catholic Period”; 
“Forerunners of Protestant Foreign Missions’; and ‘““The Modern Mis- 
sionary Movement.” 

Part Two takes up the several mission fields: India, China, Southeastern 
Asia, Oceania, the Japanese Empire, the Near East and North Africa, 
Africa, and Latin America. The headline of chapter eighteen, the last 
in the book, reads, ‘‘Methods, Results, Prospects.” One learns here that 
the work of missions the world over seems destined more and more to 
become one work in which the older and the younger Churches mutually 
help one another. “This will make it possible,” in the quoted words of 
John R. Mott, “even more than hitherto for the whole church to give 
the whole Gospel to the whole world.” 

Only occasionally does this work lapse into a less critical vein. Three 
instances, picked at random, will perhaps illustrate what I mean. It is 
dubious whether Buddhism numbers “even now as many adherents as all 
the divisions of the Christian Church combined” (p. 3). That “Charles 
Martel in the decisive battle at Tours turned back the Moslem hosts and 
kept Europe from submission to the Crescent instead of the Cross’ (p. 
22) is a statement open to grave doubt; this battle, hailed by Gibbon and 
by others after him as “decisive,” really did not decide anything; the 
Arab-Berber invasion had already lost its momentum and spent itself, 
having reached a point almost a thousand miles from its starting-place at 
Gibraltar. Nor is there evidence in the records of the Eastern Churches 
to show that Maronite congregations ever became Protestant en masse 
(p. 200). 

Yet the author’s definitions and interpretations of non-Christian reli- 
gions, offered within the frame-work of missions, seem to be sound. In- 
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sofar as the present reviewer has been able to ascertain by checking its 
sources the book bears the imprint of accuracy and painstaking scholar- 
ship. 

EDWARD J. JURJI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE, edited by C. W. Dugmore. 136 pp. 

London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1944. 6s. 

This volume consists of a series of lectures delivered in Christ’s Chapel 
of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at Dulwich, on Sunday mornings, after 
Matins, during the August Term of 1943. The editor, who is chaplain 
of the College (which comprises three schools), felt that a series of this 
sort would be of inestimable value to those who have the highly responsi- 
ble task of teaching the Christian faith, as well as to the residents of the 
town of Dulwich who still worship in large numbers in the Chapel of the 
schools. 

The various lecturers addressed themselves to the interpretation of the 
Bible. How are we to understand it? How shall we teach it? The 
subjects were as follows: ““The Bible in the Early Church,” by the Rev. 
H. T. Carpenter, Warden of Keble College, Oxford; ‘““The Faith of the 
Middle Ages,’”’ by the Rev. Fr. Conrad Pepler, editor of Blackfriars; “The 
Bible and the People: Protestant Views of the Authority of the Bible,” 
by the Rev. Albert Peel, editor of The Congregational Quarterly; ‘The 
Critical Approach to the Bible in the Nineteenth Century,” by the Rev. 
R. A. Lightfoot, Fellow in New College and Professor of Exegesis in Ox- 
ford; ‘““The Failure of Liberalism to Interpret the Bible as the Word of 
God,” by the Rev. T. W. Manson, Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis in Manchester, and Grinfield Lecturer in Oxford; and, “The 
Recovery of the Theological Interpretation of the Bible,” by the Rev. 
John Lowe, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The first chapter describes the gradual growth of an authoritative lit- 
erature on the apostolic tradition in the early Christian community. 
Gnosticism, the allegorical interpretation of the Bible, and the incorpora- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments into one Book are taken into ac- 
count. 

The medieval Christian regarded Bible characters as real; they were 
not known through a book. Bible stories were dramatized in chant and 
impersonation by means of liturgy and play, often with the accompani- 
ment of comedy and “backchat.” The Scriptures were interpreted sym- 
bolically. “The Bible and the Church were not separated. 

The Reformers thought of “authority” and “Bible” in a vital way. 
The original Reformers “distinguished between Word and Scripture 
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which enshrined and conveyed it.” The Bible is self-authenticating; it 
points to an infallibility beyond itself. “The right of private judgment 
is not the right of private fancy.” The Bible does not lend itself to the 
chaos of private judgments—because the Bible is the Bible! 

Higher criticism arose during the eighteenth century on the wave of 
inquiry which revolted against established authority. The order and 
composition of the Old Testament books were affected through the im- 
pact of historical studies. Criticism has emphasized human agency in the 
construction of the Bible, and tended to forget God's part in the process 
and content; yet the Bible had to be subjected to critical study. As a re- 
sult, we possess a truer understanding of divine revelation. Criticism, on 
the whole, has established the unity of the Testaments, the prominence 
of prophetism, and the combination in Jesus of the prophetic tradition 
with that of the suffering Servant. 

Liberalism has failed to interpret the Bible as the Word of God. Its 
presuppositions were taken largely from the scientific dogmas of natural 
law and biological evolution. Thus it discredited miracle and the Chris- 
tian conception of the relation of God to the world. The teachings of 
Jesus were emphasized at the expense of his person and work. Eschatol- 
ogy was regarded as an antique world view, whose kernel could be pre- 
served while its husk could be discarded. Theology must become serious 
about God's self-revelation in history, about miracle and special revela- 
tion! Manson pleads for a rigorous application of critical principles and 
methods which will result in theological integrity. 

John Lowe believes that the theological interpretation of the Bible has 
never been completely lost in the Church, but that it has suffered from 
historical studies and false interpretations. The signs of recovery are 
now in evidence. Lowe is suspicious of Barth’s theological interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, which he regards as obscure, defective, and eisegetical. 
He cautions against the new mystical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. He does say that theology is the very heart of the Gospel! Form 
Criticism has made us take cognizance of the theological structure of the 
early Christian tradition. Any interpretation of the Word of God must 
reckon with the action of God and with the theological purpose and char- 
acter of the Biblical record. 

These chapters are admirable examples of addresses presented to a 
semipopular assembly. It is to be expected that the limits of space would 
deprive some of the authors of an opportunity to present their subjects 
in greater detail. Mr. Peel’s chapter on Protestantism states the original 
evangelical principle of Biblical interpretation, but it does not do justice 
to some communions which stress confessional statements or the Church 
as factors in the interpretation of the Bible. Mr. Lowe’s chapter on the 
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theological interpretation of the Bible might have stated in simple, clear 
fashion some of the great doctrines of the Bible which are now brought 
to the fore. We are beyond the stage of propaedeutics in the develop- 
ment of a Biblical theology—at least in some theological circles! 

However, in spite of minor criticisms, this is a valuable little book 
which ought to be read with profit by ministers and laymen alike. 

ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


CurisT THE LorD: THE MEANING OF JESUS IN THE EARLY CHurcH, by John 
Knox. 146 pp. Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1945. $1.75. 


This book is equally important for the scholar and for the preaching 
minister. We find here a notable appreciation of the character and pur- 
pose of Jesus, combined with an unnecessary scepticism about the his- 
toricity of many details in the story. 

Professor Knox discusses the New Testament picture of Christ in three 
aspects: ‘“‘He was remembered,” “He was known still,” “He was inter- 
preted.” Of these three sections by far the most striking is the second, 
although it is the shortest. All New Testament theologies picture Jesus 
as a historical character, whose sayings and deeds are more or less reliably 
narrated. This portrait is regularly followed by a study of various inter- 
pretations of this character by the different New Testament writers. 
Professor Knox finds both recollection and interpretation, as he should. 
But he insists that the central feature of the New Testament portrait of 
Christ is the fact that the remembered Christ was recognized as still pres- 
ent in the lives of his followers. He was not a mere memory of which 
the meaning was gradually to find varying interpreters, but the living 
presence of one whom death had not retained. 

The first part of the book follows the usual lines of source and form 
criticism, but Professor Knox, while interpreting many incidents of the 
story as legend, finds that “Jesus gave evidence of knowing himself to 
be in some unique and mysterious way related to the coming crisis of 
judgment and salvation.” This is excellent, but it is difficult to see why 
the same reasoning which led the author to write those lines should not 
have led him to allow Jesus’ application to himself of the terms “the Mes- 
siah” and ‘“‘the Son of Man,” especially when he recognizes the vagueness 
with which those terms were employed in first century Judaism, and since 
Jesus, if he used these terms at all, would quite certainly have filled them 
with a new meaning. There is a fine, clear treatment of the “Kingdom 
of God.” Neither “the Kingdom of God” nor “the Son of Man” was a 
popular phrase in the early Church. Why may not both alike go back 
to the remembered usage of Jesus, difficult as it may be for us to define 
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the precise sense in which he used the phrases? The discussion of Jesus’ 
teaching is admirable, especially the explanation of the absolute and im- 
possible nature of Jesus’ commands, and the relation of repentance to the 
moral life. ‘The author sees better than most the impetuous sternness of 
Jesus, as he reminded his hearers of God’s high standards. 

The third section is almost wholly devoted to Paul’s interpretation of 
Jesus. It is a penetrating analysis, doing justice to the many-sidedness of 
Paul’s thought. There is a most interesting argument against a prevalent 
notion that the idea of Christ’s pre-existence was a later development of 
an earer adoptionism. Professor Knox is convinced that from the very 
first the Resurrection brought with it the idea of pre-existence. 

More daringly and therefore more correctly than the many who have 
tried to systematize Paul, the author has caught the spirit of him who 
prayed that his readers might “know the love of Christ which surpasses 
knowledge.” Professor Knox is very ready to admit “logically incon- 
sistent” interpretations of Jesus’ character and work, without any attempt 
to reconcile them. Salvation is completed, in process, and awaited. Sin 
is impossible for the Christian, yet he must be urged against it. God's 
justice is rigorously stern, but his forgiveness is sure. Christ is now pres- 
ent and yet Christ is to come, the same Christ. There may not be as 
much “logical inconsistency” here as there seems to be, but it remains true 
that neither the New Testament nor modern thought reconciles the an- 
tinomies, and we do well to recognize the fact. 

The book finely maintains the distinction between Christ and Christol- 
ogy, the fact and its explanations. There is a reverence not always found 
in the writings of the critical school to which Professor Knox adheres. 
He is refreshingly convinced that the New Testament cannot be under- 
stood by one who is out of sympathy with the Christ whom it portrays. 
“The New Testament does not belong to secular scholarship. It belongs 
to the Church. Only the Church can read it. To know the concrete 
meaning of Jesus in the early Church is to belong to the Christian Com- 
munity.” 

Joun W. BEARDSLEE, Jr. 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary 


A History OF UNITARIANISM, by Earl Morse Wilbur. 617 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. $6.00. 


This long-awaited work is the result of the labors of the greater part of 
the author’s lifetime. Dr. Wilbur has learned several Central and East- 
ern European languages in preparation for his formidable task; as the 
result, his mastery of the entire Polish literature dealing with the subject 
is evident throughout. 
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Beginning with the Reformation and its major and minor representa- 
tives, and examining the latters’ attitude toward anti-Trinitarianism in 
detail, the author passes on to a thorough discussion of Servetus and Cas- 
tellio. The latter is “entitled to be considered, even more than Servetus, 
as the real founder of liberal Christianity, . . . religion as centered not 
in dogma but in life and character” (p. 208). But despite this flattering 
characterization of the movement, its representatives stressed their kind 
of dogma as vigorously as did their opponents. 

With Faustus Socinus the heart of the subject of this volume is reached. 
The beginnings of the Polish anti-Trinitarianism, before Socinus took 
refuge in Poland, are carefully considered. In treating the development 
of “Socinianism” in Poland, the author’s mastery of the subject is unsur- 
passed. ‘The tragedy of all Protestantism which, by failing to unite its 
forces, weakened itself to such an extent that it was unable to withstand 
the onslaughts of the reinvigorated post-Tridentine Catholicism, is no- 
where so plainly apparent as in the Poland of the second half of the six- 
teenth century. And then came the victory of Catholicism, which re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the hated anti-Trinitarians from the country 
altogether. 

All this is presented on the basis of the study of ample primary and 
secondary sources. In the face of the author’s mature and comprehensive 
scholarship, it seems ungracious to differ with him at any point. But 
since it is done on behalf of the very principle of tolerance so strongly 
emphasized by him, it will only serve, it is hoped, to strengthen his own 
argument. Dr. Wilbur bewails the intolerance and “dogmatism” of the 
age. It is, of course, indubitable that Christians of that time were in- 
tolerant on principle, as some are even at present. But when he argues 
that the Polish Trinitarians alone were ‘‘dogmatic” (p. 326), while the 
anti-Trinitarians viewed Christianity ‘‘as a way of practical life” (p. 327 
and many times elsewhere), implying thereby that they did not quarrel 
over doctrinal matters, he seems to be reading into the period an inter- 
pretation which may characterize Unitarianism today (although even that 
would be a dubious assumption, for even a “‘non-dogmatic” view of Chris- 
tianity may be asserted very “dogmatically’’), but was not so in the six- 
teenth century. Polish anti-Trinitarianism was dogmatic, as Dr. Wilbur 
himself amply shows (pp. 331-332, 347, 358). The Minor Church was 
quite intolerant in insisting upon adult baptism (pp. 336, 372, 378, and 
particularly 394-395). Even Faustus Socinus himself was refused mem- 
bership in the Church of which he is reputed the spiritual father, unless 
he submitted to adult baptism. Since he refused to do so, he remained 
outside the membership and was not allowed its sacraments. Further- 
more, another of the leaders of the Polish anti-Trinitarians, upon whom 
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the author bestows the high praise that “he is the one that would feel 
most at home in the Unitarian movement of the twentieth century” 
(Budny), was “excommunicated in Little Poland as incorrigible” (p. 378). 
One cannot but notice that the author does not use the same strongly 
condemnatory language in these instances as he has used in regard to the 
undoubted intolerance of the other Protestant bodies. 

It is likewise questionable whether the “spiritual roots” of the Ana- 
baptists are to be found in the medieval apm (p. 21). The Waldenses 
are much more likely. 

Nevertheless, the work is a monument of scholarship in a field hitherto 
not adequately treated. One feels an additional gratitude to the author 
when it is realized that much of the material upon which the study is 
based has been destroyed in the ravages of the late war. The publishers 
are likewise to be congratulated upon the excellent typographical work 
they have done with this volume which contains many Polish and other 
foreign-language names and phrases. Only very few mistakes in omit- 
ting diacritical marks were made. (There is, however, a misspelling of 
the name of Komensky on p. 574.) 

MATTHEW SPINKA 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


THE APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE: A BriEF INTRODUCTION, by Charles Cutler 
Torrey. 151 pp. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1945. $3.00. 
On December 20, 1945, Professor Torrey completed his eighty-second 

year, after seeing the present work through the press. Few there are 

among scholars who are able to bring out five volumes, not to mention 
many shorter studies, in the twelve years immediately following their re- 
tirement from active teaching! 

Alone perhaps among contemporary Biblical scholars, Torrey has con- 
tributed intensively to research in all three main fields: Old Testament 
(work of the Chronicler, Second Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel), Apocrypha, 
and New Testament (translations from Aramaic in the Gospels and Acts). 
All of his investigation has been highly original, yet based on solid philo- 
logical knowledge and painstakingly accurate attention to detail. On 
the reverse side must be recorded serious weaknesses, including especially 
a strong tendency to base rigidly logical deduction on astonishingly fragile 
historical and philological premises. In the reviewer's judgment, Tor- 
rey’s deductions with regard to the literary and political history of the 
Exile and Restoration are almost without exception erroneous, but some 
of the by-products of his research are of the highest significance. The 
great majority of New Testament scholars have firmly rejected his meth- 
ods and results in their field; yet in the reviewer's opinion they have 
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“thrown out the baby with the bath,” and have thus failed to utilize many 
sound observations and corollaries from them. 

The present book gathers together the studies of Torrey and his pupils 
over several decades, during which they carried out a great deal of careful 
philological work on the apocryphal books which had been translated 
into Greek from Hebrew or Aramaic originals. It must be emphasized 
strongly that we are dealing here with literary texts which were in most 
cases translated from Semitic manuscripts, not with Greek adaptations of 
oral Semitic tradition, as is generally believed to be true of the New 
Testament material. Moreover, whereas the Palestinian Aramaic of the 
last fifty years of the Second Temple is little known from contemporary 
or later sources, but must be reconstructed from older and later stages of 
Aramaic, both Hebrew and the literary Aramaic of the Persian Empire 
(which continued for several centuries in literary use) are well known. 
Moreover, Hellenistic literary Greek of the third, second, and first cen- 
turies B.C. is far better known than the Koiné of the New Testament. 
So, on almost all counts Torrey is on safer ground when he deals with 
translation problems in the Apocrypha than when he tackles similar prob- 
lems in the New Testament. 

This book was obviously finished, so far as general content and bibli- 
ography are concerned, some fifteen years ago; it thus gives us an ad- 
mirable survey of the author’s own views, but scarcely touches on oppos- 
ing views or on recent literature from outside the charmed circle of his 
school. Among particularly important omissions are Johannes Fichtner’s 
commentary on the Wisdom of Solomon (Weitsheit Salomos, Tiibingen, 
1938) and Solomon Zeitlin’s paper on “The Book of Jubilees, its Char- 
acter and Significance” (Jewish Quarterly Review, 30, 1939/40, pp. 1-31). 
Probably too recent to become available, because of war conditions, was 
Dupont-Sommer’s book, Le quatriéme livre des Machabées (Paris, 1939). 
Two important papers have just appeared (1946) in the English Section 
of the Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume: one by Torrey himself on “A 
Revised View of First Esdras” (pp. 395-410), and another by Elias Bicker- 
man on “The Date of Fourth Maccabees” (pp. 105-112). 

In an extremely concise and useful introduction (pp. 1-40) Torrey 
discusses the general character of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
(which he combines in this volume), and sketches the history of the for- 
mer as part of the canon of Scripture from patristic times to the nine- 
teenth century. Most of the book is occupied by the following Special 
Introduction, where we find a remarkably useful survey of the problems 
of apocryphal literature, with a particularly valuable summary of the 
author’s own views. 
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The reviewer is skeptical with regard to some of the author's views on 
Tobit and Judith. The arguments for the identification of Tobit’s 
Nineveh with Seleucia on the Lower Tigris are unconvincing. If the 
writer of Tobit really lived in Mesopotamia during the third century 
B.C., as Torrey supposes, he can scarcely have been ignorant of the Greek 
city of Ninus on the site of the old Assyrian capital, whose existence dur- 


ing this period is well attested archaeologically. It seems much more 


likely that Tobit was written down in Palestine, perhaps during the first 
century B.C., on the basis of an older Mesopotamian Jewish tale. As for 
Judith, the reviewer cannot accept the identification of Judith’s town of 
Bethulia with Shechem. In the book itself the Bethulians are clearly 
derived from the tribe of Simeon in the extreme south. That this was 
really intended by the author seems evident from the fact that Bethulia 
is naturally a reminiscence of the Bethul of Simeon, the Bathul of the 
“A” recension of the LXX (Jos. 19: 4). Since the book was obviously 
intended as a romance, we must deal with it as such. Torrey’s date in 
the early first century B.C. seems reasonable enough. 

It is a pleasure to find Torrey ranging himself with the opponents of 
the antiquity of the Geniza Hebrew text of Ben Sira (to Torrey’s refer- 
ences add the latest fragments, published by Joseph Marcus in the Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review, XXI [1930/31], pp. 223-240). In this opinion he 
is powerfully supported by the judgment of the two foremost living 
authorities on post-Biblical Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic linguistics, I. N. 
Epstein and H. L. Ginsberg (oral information)., The late Max Margolis 
believed that the Geniza text represented a corrupt form of the original 
Hebrew (for his latest statement on this general subject see J. Q. R., XXI, 
pp. 439 f.). The reviewer finds it equally difficult to accept Margolis’s 
view and Torrey’s extremely late date for the Geniza retroversion (eighth- 
ninth century A.D. or thereabout); he would prefer a date about the 
third-fifth centuries A.D. 

For lack of space we must content ourselves with a few bibliographic 
indications with respect to the increasingly complex problem of the date 
of Jubilees and Enoch. Torrey dates Jubilees about the second half of 
the last century B.C. and Enoch between 100 and 90 B.C. For the most 
recent discussion of other views see the comprehensive sketch by H. H. 
Rowley in The Relevance of Apocalyptic (London, 1944), pp. 52-60, 
75-92, with a valuable bibliography; this book appeared too late to be 
considered by Torrey. It is somewhat premature to discuss these ques- 
tions here, since the Ras Shamrah finds have now opened up wholly new 
perspectives, showing that the non-Biblical material in these two books 
goes back in part to pagan Syrian and Mesopotamian sources (cf. the re- 
viewer's From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 266-267, and Shalom 
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Spiegel’s paper, “Noah, Danel, and Job” in the English Section of the 
Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, pp. 305-355, passim). 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Johns Hopkins University 0h 
ee a 
LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT PAsT: THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF 

THE HEBREW-CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by Jack Finegan. 500 pp., 204 pho- 

tographs, 10 maps and plans. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 

1946. $5.00. 

This book is a reliable account of the most significant discoveries made 
by archaeologists in Biblical lands. It is filled with facts which are pre- 
sented in a semipopular manner. To the minister and Christian teacher 
its chief value will be its function as a handy reference in which one can 
look for reliable information. Much of the material which the volume 
contains has been hidden away in sources available only to specialists, and 
as a result most educated people know little about it. ‘The author (whose 
graduate work was done in Berlin and who is now the director of religious 
activities at Iowa State College) was compelled to sift through a great mass 
of material by a wide variety of authors in which facts and misinformation 
are so often intertwined that even the specialist has difficulty in untan- 
gling them. Mr. Finegan has done an amazingly fine job in this respect. 
He has gone to the original data and to the most authoritative interpreters 
with such a high degree of caution and common sense that his work can 
in general be depended on. 

The first two hundred and eight pages deal with the Near East from 
the time when the earliest villages were founded to the first century B.C. 
The cultural history of early Mesopotamia (Pt. I), of Egypt (Pt. II), and 
of Palestine (Pt. III) is briefly surveyed, followed by a review of the great 
empires of Assyria, Chaldea, and Persia (Pt. IV). It will thus be seen that 
this section of the book is not concerned primarily with Biblical archaeol- 
ogy. It is a brief review of ancient cultural and political history into 
which Hebrew history is fitted. Limitations of space and of the scholarly 
sources from which the author had to work combine to restrict severely 
both the scope and the value of the section. It is scarcely the fault of the 
author that there is little attempt to penetrate theologically into the 
meaning and significance of the ancient cultures and to point out more 
clearly the nature of the Israelite mutation. A theological and philo- 
sophical analysis of the ancient polytheisms on which one can rely has yet 
to be published. Scholars who have been working in the field rarely pos- 
sess either the interest, insight, or training for this type of work. 

The remainder of the volume is not primarily concerned with political 
or cultural history. Part V deals with “The Holy Land in the Time of 
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Jesus,” Part VI with the journeys of Paul, Parts VII-IX with the fascinat- 
ing stories concerning the recovery of ancient manuscripts, the catacombs 
and sarcophagi, and the earliest Christian Churches. In other words, this 
section is distinctly concerned with Christian archaeology. Accordingly, 
it will undoubtedly prove of most value to the minister and Church 
worker, for it is filled with interesting facts which are directly relevant to 
their work and which are not conveniently accessible elsewhere. One 
must agree with Professor Albright’s evaluation of the book which is 
printed on the jacket; the volume is “the first reliable English description 
of many valuable contributions to our knowledge of the life, literature, 
and especially the archeology of the early Church. . . . Thanks to the 
clarity and accuracy of presentation and the wealth of illustrations, this 
book is certain to win and hold an important place for itself.” 
G. ERNEST WRIGHT 

McCormick Theological Seminary 


CHRIST IN THE GOosPELs, by A. E. J. Rawlinson. 128 pp. New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1945. $2.00. 

This book seeks to inform the average reader how the essential mes- 
sage of our New Testament Gospels is viewed by one who has been 
trained in the methods of modern historical study. The author, who is 
the present Bishop of Derby, is well qualified for this task, since his name 
has long been connected with New Testament studies. Among his most 
notable contributions to this field are The Gospel according to St. Mark, 
in the Westminster Commentary series, issued in 1925, and the Bampton 
Lectures, entitled The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ, published 
in 1926. 

The Bishop’s exposition is based upon a twofold thesis: our Gospels 
are not only historical documents but also “testimony literature.” To 
put it another way, they contain two elements which are intertwined and 
which cannot be separated: historical fact and theological interpretation. 
The Gospel is not only rooted in history, but it springs from a living 
faith. For this reason Jesus Christ as an historical figure is unintelligible 
apart from his Messiahship. In seven chapters the author traces the 
significance of the Messiah’s birth, baptism, and temptation. He ana- 
lyzes the Messianic signs, proclamation, teaching, sacrifice, and victory 
according to the Synoptic tradition. In a separate chapter he treats the 
portrait of the Messiah in the Fourth Gospel. His study is concluded 
by four appendices in which the Gospels are viewed as documents; in the 
light of Form Criticism; as history; and as revelation. 

The author is convinced that the Messianic presentation of Jesus in 
the Gospels, as interpreted by what he calls a post-critical outlook, is no 
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“watered-down version of Christianity, but the authentic Gospel of 
Christ." His work is well documented without being pedantic. It in- 
cludes ample references to the Gospels themselves, as well as citations 
from such New Testament scholars as Streeter, Dodd, Dibelius, Bult- 
mann, Taylor, T. W. Manson, Aulén, and Hoskyns. The reader is 
therefore given a concise, over-all view of the general trend which Gos- 
pel scholarship has taken over the past two decades. This trend, accord- 
ing to the author, is moving away from modern attempts to strip theo- 
logical interpretation from the historic Christ of the Gospels, and toward 
recovery of “the Scriptural faith in the living God,” as revealed and 
mediated by Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Rawlinson appears to have been influenced most by Hoskyns, who 
has consistently emphasized the importance of keeping the historical and 
theological elements in our Gospels properly related. This point of view 
is determined by the intrinsic character of these books, as the author has 
convincingly shown. If his appeal for unprejudiced eyes is heeded, the 
serious reader will find the real Christ of the Gospels. 

HowarD TILLMAN KUIST 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


PREACHING IN THE First HALF CENTURY OF NEW ENGLAND History, by 
Babette May Levy. (Studies in Church History, Volume VI.) 215 pp. 
Hartford, Conn., The American Society of Church History, 1945. 
$3.00. 

This volume, winner of the biennial Brewer Prize of the American 
Society of Church History, discusses the background and education of 
the early New England ministers, the theological and social content of 
their preaching, the structure of their sermons, and the response to their 
labors. 

Some of England's most gifted Puritan preachers withdrew to America 
and attempted to build in the wilderness a Church and a civilization af- 
ter their own pattern. They brought with them their education (usually 
from Cambridge), their high homiletic standards, and also their now 
much-discussed Ramist logic, with its tendency to encourage independent 
thought and its reasoning congenial to the use of numerous illustrations. 

Hell-fire was not, the author insists, the sole theme of early Puritan 
preaching. They preached a God “of infinite love’; the Christ of the 
Chalcedonian creed, with little emphasis on his earthly ministry and 
much on his redeeming death; and personal salvation, with increasingly 
detailed descriptions of heaven. In their social content, Puritan sermons 
said little about economic problems, but much about political. One re- 
calls that Calvinism, both in the Old World and in the New, proved far 
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more successful in permeating political thought with Christian ideas than 
it did economic thought. The author attributes greater originality to 
Thomas Hooker as a pioneer of democracy than the facts warrant. 
Hooker was merely reproducing parts of the earlier “political Calvinism” 
made familiar by the studies of Gooch, H. D. Foster, Woodhouse, Haller, 
and others. 

The discussion of structural matters includes what is perhaps the book’s 
best chapter, that on the Puritans’ use of sermon illustrations, which 
opens a window on the ministers’ intellectual interests as well as on the 
life of the day. Ptolemaic—and less often the newer Copernican—astron- 
omy, the sea with its perils and its livelihood, the quaint physiology and 
medicine of the day, the vivid simplicities of home life, music, and other 
cultural interests all provided appetizing and nourishing grist for the 
homiletic mill. The brief allusions to music, pictorial arts, and the 
theater tend to corroborate, as far as they go, conclusions reached by 
earlier scholars. The author seems to rate Puritan scientific interest 
somewhat lower than have some recent writers on the subject. Miss Levy 
makes much of the Puritans’ ideal of a plain literary style as conducive 
to clarity and as avoiding the distraction of the hearers’ thought by osten- 
tatious allusions or by bombastic rhetoric. The style had the quiet dig- 
nity of reserve power which, however, before the end of the century was 
being modified. 

What was the response of contemporaries to these early Puritan preach- 
ers? Puritan ministers, committed to an absolute ideal, judged them- 
selves severely, but judged each other quite generously. In spite of the 
Puritan ministers’ prestige and official support, there was some criticism 
and discontent, which increased with the often mentioned “‘spiritual de- 
cline” in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Though the author does not quite lay bare the soul and heart of the 
Puritan preacher or of his hearers, she has, on the basis of careful study 
of the sources and with ample documentation, given a valuable guide to 
the sermons of these years when the Church was such an important forma- 
tive influence. 

LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE NEw MopernisM, by Cornelius Van Til. 384 pp. Philadelphia, 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1946. $3.75. 
In this book Dr. Van Til attempts to show what the “Theology of 

Crisis” really is. He proceeds at first chronologically. In four succes- 

sive chapters he discusses Criticism, Dialecticism, Urgeschichte, and 

Existenz, respectively, and in each case he points to what he regards as 
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the controlling influence of these developments of Kantian philosophy 
on the theologies of Barth and Brunner. Having done this, he attempts 
to show in the remaining chapters that the theologies of these men are 
still characterized and controlled by these philosophies, or represent an 
even further development of them. 

Barth, at least, views his thought not as philosophy but as theology 
based on the occurrence of revelation. He admits that he has borrowed 
philosophical terms and conceptions from other men, but contends that 
he uses them merely for purposes of interpretation, not as philosophical 
presuppositions on which to build his thought. Whether Barth actually 
proceeds as he thinks he does is, however, one of the things in connection 
with his theology that may be questioned; and in so far as Dr. Van Til’s 
book aims to do this it merits serious attention. 

As a critique, however, this book has certain weaknesses. It does not 
always distinguish clearly between the expressed views of Barth and 
Brunner and the author’s own interpretations and deductions, and thus 
prevents the uninformed from evaluating the pertinence of the criticism 
advanced. It seems to attach too much importance to statements or con- 
ceptions Barth himself has discarded, while it fails to take account of 
important influences Barth himself recognizes. At times it seems to 
force Barth’s thought into its philosophical molds. On page 338 an 
important passage from Barth is freely translated with the result that 
statements are ascribed to him far different from those he actually made. 
When one considers this and the seemingly forced nature of the inter- 
pretation at times, one wonders how carefully Dr. Van Til has read 
Barth and Brunner. 

The present reviewer, too, feels that Barth’s actual procedure, as Brun- 
ner’s, is more or less philosophical. He does not, however, believe that 
Dr. Van Til has clearly shown that it is as philosophical as he contends. 
Neither has he shown that Barth cannot be interpreted quite as satis- 
factorily in keeping with his own avowed understanding of his theology. 
Furthermore, even if Dr. Van Til had successfully shown that Barth’s 
theology was basically a consistent form of Kantianism, he would have 
defeated it rather than defined or classified it, as he seems to think he has 
done. In other words, if Barth should see that his actual procedure has 
been what Van Til contends, he would be ready to abandon his theology 
rather than to defend it. Barth would be among the first to reject a 
“new modernism” such as Van Til describes. Barth’s theology seems to 
be neither modernism nor traditional Protestantism since it involves an 
untenable dualism between God and man, which nevertheless serves to 
emphasize certain traditional Protestant truths. 

PETER H. MonsMA 
Grove City College 
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THE RIvER JorDAN, by Nelson Glueck. 268 pp. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1946. $3.50. 


This book is accurately described in the subtitle as “an illustrated ac- 
count of earth’s most storied river.” It is not a compilation of technical 
data about the Jordan. The river itself provided the framework in 
which Biblical and modern episodes and characters are brought to life. 
Thus we are presented with a panorama of Eastern Palestine, including 
Transjordan. The approach is geographical, although the chief empha- 
sis is on cultural and religious history. This creates at times a certain 
confusion, as the circumstances of some narratives require that we shift 
our vantage point from one bank of the river to the other, or from south 
to north, whereas the “weird stream’”’ flows steadily southward. It is 
hoped, however, that the maps, which are based on the cartography of 
the Westminster Atlas, will help the readers to solve their problems of 
orientation. Incidentally, the reviewer, who happened to be responsible 
for the basic relief of the Westminster maps, notes that the black plate 
on page 2 expresses his original drawing much better than the yellow 
inking on the end papers. May we suggest that a profile in length and 
some cross-sections of the valley be inserted in a subsequent edition in 
order to materialize the various quotations of altitude given at random 
in the text? All praise should be given for the illustrations, which are 
both abundant and suggestive. They may even cause the reader to revise 
a widespread conception of the Palestinian landscape based on the 
usual choice of conventional pictures. The style, with a definite touch 
of romanticism, generally matches the author's familiarity with the land 
and the river. 

Glueck is a good humored and sympathetic observer of men. His 
sketches of Arabs can help us understand better the Biblical characters, 
yet the parallel should not be carried too far; nomadic tent-dwellers of 
our day have not much in common with the Rechabites. Glueck’s un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the Arabs does not proceed merely from 
personal disposition toward them. The substratum of his book is defi- 
nitely religious. It stresses the basic unity of revealed monotheism and 
proclaims the religious and cultural solidarity of Christians, Moslems, 
and Jews, which the political antagonism of modern extremists tends to 
deny. We can hardly expect here a definite profession of faith on the 
nature of Revelation. Some pages seem to describe the religious history 
of mankind as a continuous development. The author is emphatic, how- 
ever, in crediting the Israelites with the belief in one God. Like many 
contemporary Jewish scholars, he sees in Jesus an heir of the Prophets 
and a champion of ethical monotheism. In commenting upon Peter’s 
confession at Caesarea Philippi, he goes in this direction as far as a Rabbi 
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can go. He does not express his opinion on the divinity of Christ di- 
rectly, but says in an imaginary conversation with a Moslem (p. 152): 
“Take no offense, Rashid, if we insist that Mohammed is only one of 
those who felt God’s presence more closely than ordinary mortals. No 
harm meant, Rashid, but was not Jesus a Prophet?” Is this statement 
meant really to convince Rashid? Rashid never proclaimed that Mo- 
hammed was anything more than God’s herald. In insisting that some 
men of vision—the Prophets, Jesus, Mohammed—can attain to a privileged 
relationship with God but that no man has ever been favored with a 
divine mission of an exclusive character, Glueck excludes the belief in 
Jesus the Son of God and Redeemer of mankind. This should not ex- 
clude Christian readers from the positive benefit which they may derive 
from the reading of a book which, so far, has no real equivalent. 
Georces A. BARROIS 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
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